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“Probably none of the many papers and magazines for the young 
which so abound in these days is watched for more eagerly or read with 
greater delight by the boys and girls than Harvrer’s Youne Peortr. The 
vixit of this well-conducted and well-illustrated favorite is the event of 
the week in many. a family circle.” —Hducational Journal. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Jutvstrraten Wrekiy ror Boys anp GIRLS, 


The issue for December 11th is another holiday nunber, fore- 
shadowing the Christmas festival. 

The principal story is ws Young Lucretia, A Christmas Story,” 
by Mary E. Witktins,¢eith an illustration engraved after a drawing 
éy ALICE BarBer. 

“4 Barn-yard Tall?’ is an amusing sketch by R. K. Munkrt- 
TRICK; “ Christinas Surprises,” by AGyes Carr SaGe, and * Tivo 
Pretty Gifts,’ by Caxpack WHEELER, are seasonable items. 

W.J. Hexperson has something to say about “ Foot-Ball Old and 
New,” apropos of some sketches made at the recent Princeton-Har- 
vard game, and here reproduced. “ The Lerington of the Sea” isa 
historical sketch bu SG. W. Bensawin, with a Sront-page iliustra- 
tion by James G. Tyien. 

A Supplement to this number is 


A COLORED PLATE, 
“CHRISTMAS MORNING: A HUNDRED FATHOMS DEFP,” 
By F. 8. CHURCH, N.A. 


Ifarprr’s YounG Proriy, $200 per Yrar. 
A specimen copu sent on application. 








New York, Decemper 15, 1888. 


TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$4 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 








An Inurstratep Svpphement is issued gratuitously with this 
munber of Harrer’s WEEKLY. 








CHRISTMAS. 

i eee world does not outgrow Christmas. The 

greatest of religious festivals is blended with the 
deepest human affections. Christmas, indeed, is the 
characteristic symbol of Christianity. The maxim 
of *‘them of old time” was an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth. Buddhism contemplates an indi- 
vidual perfection; Islam, a personal happiness. But 
Christianity is the religion of the love which sacri- 
lices itself for a brother. The distinctive legend of 
no other is good-will to men; no other is cradled in 
a tradition of sweet domesticity. Our Christmas is 
an aggregate of many traditions. Its roots run into 
every soil, and it is enriched with the experience of 
every country, The mistletoe, the waits, Santa Claus, 
the sports, the holly, the carol, come not in the ex- 
clusively Christian so much as in the universally 
human line. Indeed the most vehement protests 
against Christmas, its outlawry and ban, came from 
the fiercest Christian sectaries, and those who did 
much to separate religion from ceremony and super- 
stition denounced Christmas as of the devil. It was 
a wild endeavor to blot out the sunshine, to silence 
music, and to steal fragrance from flowers. In its 
source, in its spirit, in its observance, Christmas is 
all good cheer. It consecrates good cheer in every 
form, and routs the old Puritan fallacy that plea- 
sure is sinful because it is pleasant. 

Do the old English Christmas sports survive in any 
remote nook or corner of England? It is sixty years 
since WASHINGTON IRVING wrote the charming Christ- 
mas chapters of Bracebridge Hall. Were they any- 
thing more than a happy grouping of old traditions ? 
Did the England that he saw furnish more than the 
traditions? Did the minstrels really sing their Christ- 
mias tunes beneath his cottage eaves, as WORDSWORTH 
sings, or was it only the pleasant and seasonable 
fancy of the poet? The Lord of Misrule, Maid Ma- 
rian, Hobby-Horse, and old Father Christmas—they 
have all been sometimes reproduced, but the England 
in which they were universal and familiar is a fairy 
realm. They are legends of the significance of the 
day, a day of enjoyment, of pleasure and good-fellow- 
ship, a day of kindly feeling, of essential brother- 
hood. The official charitable doles in London on 
Christmas Day, the giving of bread and coals to a 
select body of the poor, a chill and perfunctory char- 
ity superintended by the parish beadle, are also dry 
blossoms of the same tree. But the crowning flower 
of this kind is Santa Claus, the universal gift-giving 
to the children. The special significance of gifts, 
that they shall be in some way parts of the giver, 
which is the refined thought of the poets, is over- 
borne by the great fact of childish delight in the gift 
itself. The drum, the trumpet, the Noah's ark, the 
elephant, the wax doll with moving eyes, whatever 
the metaphysies of gift-giving, are ministers of rapt- 
urous pleasure, which is mutual, for the parent per- 
ceives that it is more blessed to give than to receive. 

This Christian spirit, of which the Christmas feel- 
ing is the svinbol—is it extending, is it more general, 
is it solving the real problem of human life? These 
are portentous questions, with which now and then 
the press and the pulpit grapple, and with which 
economists, philanthropists, and statesmen are busy. 
Is there greater content. more generally ditfused hap- 
piness? Is the sense of duty more imperative and 


elfective: Is the Christmas spirit of fraternity more 
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universal? He would be a bold man who should 
deny it. Doubtless modern invention gives us an 
infinitely more comprehensive and detailed know- 
ledge of every variety of contemporary suffering the 
world over than our ancestors could command. But 
look at any section of their world, so far as we can 
now see it, and the sense of elevation, of enlighten- 
ment, of well-being, is much lower than that which 
similar sections show to-day. Never so distinctly as 
now did the Christmas legend so accurately describe 
the spirit and purpose of a vast part of human activi- 
ties, peace on earth, good-will to men. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

THE President's message begins with a natural 
reference to the completion, with this session of Con- 
gress, of the: first century of our national constitu- 
tional existence. He proceeds to consider whether 
the history of the century shows any serious depart- 
ures from the original constitutional intention, and 
he finds the chief one to be a disposition to prosti- 
tute the power of the government to promote certain 
individual interests. This course, as fundamentally 
opposed to the maintenance of the equal rights of all 
citizens, he holds to be a very serious and perilous 
error. The illustration that he selects is the protec- 
tive tariff. In treating this point the message seems 
to us to generalize too broadly and without discrim- 
ination. But as a strong and just warning against 
the plutocratic tendency which every intelligent ob- 
server acknowledges in the present situation, the 
message is timely and suggestive. At the close of a 
national election in which more money has been 
spent than ever before, and in which personal inter- 
ests were frankly owned to be the controlling motive 
of an immense vote, it is not too soon to consider 
whether organized and corporate wealth is not be- 
coming a serious public danger. The message also 
points out, what must not be forgotten, that if the 
government may properly favor one private interest 
or class or purpose, it may with equal propriety fa- 
vor others. This is simply socialism, and it has two 
most dangerous and demoralizing consequences: it 
teaches private individuals and interests to depend 
for success upon the government, and as such favors 
can never be equitably adjusted, it breeds bitter dis- 
content, and fosters hostility to all government. 

All this is a wide departure from the character 
and purpose of the Constitution, and from sound and 
conservative principles of government. ‘The pri- 
mary condition of national peace and order is the 
general consciousness that the necessary burdens of 
government are imposed equally upon all, and that 
taxes are laid for public and not for private purposes. 
But in his statement of this truth the President seems 
to us to draw a singular and misleading distinction 
between the people and the government. Under 
the Constitution the people are the government, and 
to intimate a distinction between them is mischiev- 
ous. If an extreme tariff be adopted, if burdens 
are unequally distributed, it is done by the people 
themselves through their freely elected representa- 
tives. If, indeed, the representatives are not freely 
elected, and legislation does not represent the pop- 
ular will, then of course the constitutional system 
has failed, and a distinction between the government 
and the people exists in America as in Russia. But 
we do not understand the President to hold this 
view. All that can be said, therefore, is not that the 
government is unjust to the people, but that the peo- 
ple do not yet clearly comprehend the advantages of 
a sounder system of taxation. The evils and the dan- 
gers of an extreme protective policy the President 
states strongly, but with a certain heat, which, how- 
ever, need not divert attention from the truthfulness 
of the statement. His last official word in the form 
of the annual message is mainly a word of warning 
against tendencies and laws which the most patriot- 
ic Americans perceive and deplore, and which can 
be remedied only by constant and intelligent discus- 
sion. If such discussion should fail to provide the 
remedy, there would be no doubt that we had aban- 
doned the ‘‘course of safety.” 

In this message, as in the last, the President is ab- 
solutely silent upon the question of civil service re- 
form. This is the more remarkable because the re- 
form sentiment was a very effective force in his 
election, and because he has heretofore shown a 
strong iaterest in the subject. We see no reason to 
suppose that he has changed his views, but he has 
apparently changed his estimate of the relative im- 
portance of the question. Yet if the constitutional 
intention that the executive government and the leg- 
islative policy shall represent the honest will of the 
people is, as he thinks, in danger of frustration, the 
peril lies more in the corruption of patronage than 
in anything else. How far the recognized system, as 
advocated by Senator INGALLS and the spoils leaders 
of both parties, is a departure from the constitutional 
intention is shown by the fact that MapIson, the fa- 
ther of the Constitution, said that if a President 


should do what Mr. INGALLS holds if to be his duty to 


do, namely, to turn out good officers because of their 
political opinions, he would be impeached. ‘‘I con- 
tend,” said MabIsoN, in the first great constitutional 
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debate, ‘‘that the wanton removal of meritorious 
officers would subject him to impeachment and re- 
moval from his high trust.” The omission of all al- 
Jusion to the subject in the message is not only inju- 
rious to the éause, as implying that the President 
does not regard it as of sufficient importance even to 
mention, but it indicates want of apprehensior. of the 
fact that it is a question of constantly greater interést 
to the country. The rest of the message is an excel- 
lent summary of the department reports, which show 
that President CLEVELAND has no reason to regret 
the condition in which he will leave the country 
upon retiring from the executive chair, 


THE DEPARTMENT REPORTS. 

THE annual reports of the great departments of the 
government are read by few persons; but they are ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and contain general informa- 
tion upon the subjects treated which is not elsewhere 
readily accessible. The Secretary of the Navy gives 
an excellent idea of the present condition of the art 
of constructing naval defences and projectiles, be- 
sides the account of our own situation. The Secre- 
tary of War covers naturally something of the same 
ground, with special reference to our coast defences. 
The Secretary of the Interior treats of the land ques- 
tion, of pensions, and of the Indians; the Postmaster- 
General, of the department in whose operations every 
person who writes a letter or reads a newspaper is 
immediately and personally interested; and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury deals not only with the details 
of receipts and expenditures, but with the sound prin- 
ciples of a great financial policy. Unfortunately for 
the reader, but necessarily, the reports are all pub- 
lished at once, and the busy citizen is overwhelmed 
and bewildered with the torrents of information. 
The Secretary of the Treasury states that the rev- 
enues of the year have been $379, 266,074 76, of which 
$219,091,173 63 was received from customs duties, and 
$124, 296,871 98 from internal] revenue taxes. The or- 
dinary expenses of the year were $259, 653.958 67. The 
estimated receipts for next year are $370,000,000, and 
the estimated ordinary expenditures are $273,000,000. 
The result of similar estimates for the following year, 
deducting the requirements of the Sinking-Fund, in- 
dicate a surplus of $203,000,000 on the 30th of June, 
1890. This prefigures a situation demanding impera- 
tively enormous reduction of revenue or utterly reck- 
less expenditure. 

The two important national facts of the report of 
the Secretary of the Navy are, first, that when the 
unarmored cruisers now constructing and authorized 
are completed, the United States will rank second 
among nations in the possession of such cruisers or 
‘‘commerce destroyers” having the highest charac- 
teristics—a size of 3000 tons and upward, and a speed 
of nineteen knots and more; second, that while four 
years ago we had no vessel which could have held its 
own for a week against any first-rate naval power, 
and were dependent upon England for the forging of 
guns, armor, and secondary batteries, now everything 
necessary to a first-class fighting ship can be produced 
in this country, and furnished as fast as required. The 
War Department reports its.total expenditures during 
the year at $44,632,507, of which $25,293,378 represent 
the cost of the army and Military Academy. Deser- 
tions are many, and the sea-coasts and Jake frontiers 
are largely defenceless, and as all the States excepting 
Arkansas, and the Territories excepting Arizona, Ida- 
ho, and Utah, now have an active militia large enough 
to entitle them to receive ordnance and quartermas- 
ters’ stores from the United States, the Secretary hopes 
that the militia may be instructed in sea-coast de- 
fences and the handling of heavy artillery, and at’ 
colleges where army officers serve as instructors he 
thinks that competitive contests in rifle-shooting 
might become as popular as boat-racing. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior reports the receipt of $13,522,185 77 
from the disposal of public lands. No other year 
since 1836 has furnished receipts so large. He holds 
a radical and thorough reorganization of the Land- 
office to be essential to its proper efficiency. He 
reports tranquillity among the Indians; the tribal 
system in some tribes is wholly broken up, and in 
others it is greatly weakened. But although the Sec- 
retary does not mention it, there is no doubt of cruel 
abuses and crimes against Indians, which are hopeless 
of redress so long as the Indian service is made to 
serve party and personal purposes. The Pension 
Bureau reports the whole number of pensioners as 
452,557, and the aggregate annual value of all pen- 
sions $56,707,220 92—an increase for the year of 
$3,882,579 70. 

The Postmaster-General reports the whole number 
of post-oftices as 57,376—an increase of 6124 since 1885 ; 
yet 1645 post-offices. were discontinued during the 
year. Since last year there is an increase of about 
12,000 miles in the railway mail service. The money- 
order business of the year amounts to $143,000,000, 
with a profit to the government of $50,000. The vol- 
ume of ordinary mail matter has largely increased. 
The gross revenue for the year is $52,695,176; the 
expenditures were $56,885,403, and the estimated defi- 
ciency $4,190,227. It appears from statistics contrast- 
ing our postal service with that of Great Britain, Ger- 
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many, and France that in cheapness of postage, gross 
revenue and expenditures, number of post- offices, 
extent of mail routes, mileage of mail service, and 
volume of mail matter transmitted, the postal system 
of the United States is the leading one of the world. 
The average number of pieces of mail matter to each 
inhabitant of the several countries named, taking the 
last census as the basis of the calculations, is now 
about as follows: United States, pieces per capita, 71; 
Great Britain, pieces per capita, 61; Germany, ditto, 
41; France, ditto, 37. The Postmaster-General holds 
that the question of postal telegraphy becomes con- 
stantly more important, and he recommends a scien- 
tific commission of inquiry into possible improvement 
of methods, with a view to reduce cost and secure pri- 
vacy. He recommends also an adjustment of the 
salaries of fourth-class postmasters, who are 54,874 of 
the whole 57,376, and whose salaries have been re- 
duced as their labor has increased by the reduction of 
postage, and the allowance for rent to third-class of- 
fices, he thinks, should be left to the discretion of the 
Postmaster-General. The reports, upon the whole, 
are very creditable to an administration of ‘‘ rebel 
brigadiers,” and will be satisfactory to the country. 





LORD SALISBURY AND THE SUFFRAGE, 


TuHosE who think that intelligent women might be as 
wisely intrusted with the right of suffrage as ignorant, 
brutal, and drunken men have probably observed with 
pleasure the remark of Lord SALIsBuRY in a late speech at 
Edinburgh : 

“T earnestly hope the day is not far distant. when women also 
will bear their share in voting for members in the political world, 
and in determining the policy of the country. I can conceive no 
argument by which they are excluded. It is obvious they are 
abundantly as fit as many who now possess. suffrage, by know- 
ledge, by training, and by character; and their influence is likely 
to weigh in a direction which in an age so material as ours is ex- 
ceedingly valuable, namely, in the direction of morality and re- 
ligion.” 

The suggestion that his lordship holds this view because 
he is anxious for more Tory votes, and because women 
would largely vote with the Tories, is not very important. 
Pure disinterestedness in the adoption of opinions upon pub- 
lic questions is by no means universal. But majorities con- 
trol public action. The support of a high tariff at the late 
election in this country was perhaps not absolutely free 
from consideration of personal and private interests. 

No English public man of the standing of Lord SALts- 
BURY has made so unqualified a profession of his faith in 
the practical desirability of granting the suffrage to wo- 
men. JOHN Sruarr MILL, the especial champion of the 
rights of women in England, although a member of Parlia- 
ment, was regarded as a philosopher and economist rather 
than a statesmen. There was for some time an annual 
presentation of the subject in Parliament by Mr. JacoB 
BRIGHT, and a very respectable and intelligent vote sup- 
ported the motion. In this country also a similar vote is 
sure in almost any Legislature upon a similar proposal. 

In the Constitutional Convention of New York CHARLES 
J. FOLGER, afterward Secretary of the Treasury, and SANn- 
ForD E. Cuvrcn, afterward Chief-Justice of the Court. of 
Appeals, each the leader of his party in the Convention, 
voted in committee of the whole to strike out the word 
“male” from the suffrage clause of the Constitution. It 
was an expression of opinion only, but it was interesting 
as the opinion of two practical political leaders. Among the 
eminent American public men to-day Senator Hoar holds 
the same view as Lord Sauispsury. He sent word to the 
recent annual meeting at Cincinnati of the American Wo- 
men Suffrage Association, “My belief in the wisdom and 
justice of the demand that women shall be admitted to the 
ballot grows stronger every year.” In Vermont, mindful 
of logic, and with a touch of excellent humor, a petition is 
preparing to be presented to the next Legislature respect- 
fully asking that the property of women who are not rep- 
resented shall be exempted from taxation, except for school 
purposes, in determining which they already have a vote. 
If any unwary Vermont statesman should contemplate re- 
plying that they are “virtually” represented, he must re- 
fresh his recollection of the reply of New England to the 
claim of the British ministry, before Concord and Lexing- 
ton, that the colonies were “ virtually” represented in Par- 
liament. . 





SENATOR INGALLS AND. THE SUPPRESSED 
VOTE. 

SENATOR INGALLS is a good representative of Western 
aggressive Republicanism, and his interview in regard to 
“the fatal problem” of race in the Southern States is there- 
fore interesting. Unless history is a false teacher, he says, 
two races which cannot assimilate by marriage cannot ex- 
ist in practical political equality under the same govern- 
ment. Whether the Anglo-Saxon and the negro are ho- 
mogeneous he does not say, but he thinks it obvious that 
the mixture of the races is ceasing, and the black race in- 
creases much more rapidly than the white. No intelligent 
man, he continues, now doubts that the negro vote is large- 
ly suppressed in the Southern States by the honest. convic- 
tion of the whites that the white race must remain su- 
preme, because black ascendency would result in the deg- 
radation and destruction of society and the state. 

There is no malevolence, he holds, toward the Southern 
States among the people of the Northern States. On the 
contrary, there is deep sympathy and an intelligent com- 
prehension of the situation, and many Republicans agree 
that under similar circumstances they would be strongly 
moved to the same conduct. This is the reason, in his 
opinion, that the sectional appeal lost its force in this part 
of the country: But when the spurious majorities in Con- 
gress, manufactured by this suppression of lega) voters, at- 
tempted to impose upon the country a policy hostile to 
great Northern interests, public sentiment in this part of 
the country was aroused. 
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Mr. INGALLS says that he is as radical and aggressive as 
most Republicans, but he should not favor any vindictive, 
intolerant, or proscriptive legislation. He recognizes the 
burdens of the Southern whites. He would help them and 
co-operate with them if they would make it possible. But 
there must be fair play. They must not suppress the vote 
and enjoy the representation. Every vote must be an 
equal unit of sovereignty. Disfranthisement of the negro 
he thinks to be impossible. No race has ever been deprived 
of rights and prerogatives once solemnly conferred. If the 
two races are heterogeneous, and can never be assimilated, 
education and the acquisition of property increase instead 
of diminish the dangers of the situation. Mr. INGALLs pro- 
poses no solution; but he presents strongly to Mr. GRADY 
and Mr. WATTERSON and the other ardent champions of 
white rule the proposition that, assuming their postulate 
to be sound, it requires of them as honorable men that 
they shall not continue to hold an advantage to which by 
their own admission they are not entitled. 








MR. PHELPS AT GLASGOW, 


OnE of the results of the late election will be the return 
of Mr. PHELPs, the American Minister in England. Mr. 
PHELPs was not very widely known in this country, but 
his appointment has proved to be one of the best made by 
President CLEVELAND. It is his praise that he has wor- 
thily maintained the high standard of representative Ameri- 
eanism which Mr. LOWELL had raised, and President Har- 
RISON will be very fortunate if he shall appoint a successor 
who will fill that place with the dignity, ability, and ac- 
complishment of his two immediate predecessors. In Mr. 
LOWELL and Mr. PHEetps Englishmen have seen two admi- 
rable representatives of the American quality which has 
made what is best and most characteristic in American 
character and development. Nothing can be truer than 
Mr. LOWELL’s remark which he recalled at Chicago in 1887. 
When Guizor asked him how long he thought the Ameri- 
can republic would last, he replied, “It will last just so 
long as the traditions of the men of English descent who 
founded it are dominant there.” 

The charm and grace and thoughtfulness of the many 
speeches of these two gentlemen in England have been of 
essential service in promoting that good feeling upon which 
harmonious international relations largely depend. Mr. 
PHELPs’s late speech at the dinner given to him by the 
Corporation of Glasgow: is an apt illustration of felicitous 
skill. Speaking of the yearly swarm of American tourists 
in Scotland, he said: 


“If Scotland had no claim to the attention of the civilized world 
except its literature, and if all its fine literature were abolished 
except the writings of Sir Watter Scorr and Roserr Burns, it 
would still have a claim—a peculiar sort of claim—upon the Eng- 
lish-speaking people. I can say with Falstaff that those two men 
have given us medicines to make us love you. They have not 
only invested your history and your scenery with an interest that 
never will pass away and that is world-wide; they people your 
country all over with those charming creations of the imagination 
that have passed into reality. Mankind naturally frequent scenes 
of great historical events, where great men have lived, where great 
things have been done, and where history has been made. Was 
the spectacle ever before seen in this world of thousands and 
thousands of intelligent and cultivated people thronging to see the 
scenery and the localities of events that never happened, and the 
hearths and homes of people that never lived? Yet that is to be 
seen in Scotland every summer, and will continue to be seen far 
into those summers that we shall not see.” 


Speaking of the Scotch in America, he said: 


“ Standing here as the representative, the humble representr.tive, 
of the American people, I cannot forbear to say I represent a great 
many Scotchmen. You have sent us in large numbers the best 
quality of the men who have come to us, and with that resolute 
industry which is invincible, that honesty that is honest all the 
way through, that thrift which is the source of prosperity, manly 
independence. I do not know all the thousands of Scotchmen 
who have gone to my country. I can say this, that I do not know 
any Scotchman who has not prospered there, and I have not known 
any such prosperity that has not been a benefit to the community 
in which it took place. We have had them in all classes of life. 
There is no profession that they have not adorned ; there is no 
pursuit that they have not made successful ; there is no industry, 
high or low, that they have not dignified ; and therefore it is only 
common justice for me to acknowledge our indebtedness to the 
emigration that has come to us from your country. We are be- 
ginning to be a little more particular about the guest we receive. 
The doors are beginning to close. The government of that great 
country that has been so kindly and so justly alluded to is not 
going to allow it to be contaminated with the leprosy of Asia, and 
it is not going to allow it to pass into the hands of the offscourings 
of Europe—it was going near to be thought so soon ; but so long 
as you send us men of your race, armed with the virtues that I 
have described, so long as you send us that sort of men, all the 
outer doors of my country, from Maine to California, will swing 
on their hinges to let them in. We shall be glad to see them ; 
the more of them the better ; and if you won’t think me rhetorical, 
I should venture to say that if you have so far overcome your 
natural and national modesty as to raise the old cry of ‘Scotland 
forever! and if you listen attentively, vou will hear it come back 
to you from the other side of the Atlantic with real and unaffected 
cordiality.” 





MR, BLAINE AND THE CABINET. 


No man represents more conspicuously the tendencies, 
the spirit, and the purposes of the present Republican 
party than Mr. BLAINE. By common consent he is its chief 
leader. He would have been nominated for the Presidency 
at Chicago by acclamation if he had not intervened in a 
way that perplexed his friends. His nomination would 
have been the free act of his party, as it was in the Con- 
vention of 1884. When the protesting Republicans in that 
Convention were asked triumphantly by Mr. BLAINE’s 
friends whether they denied that he was the true choice 


of the party, they answered that they could not deny it, 


and that was the worst of it. 

Our government is a party government, and at the late 
election the Republican party secured every branch of it. 
Why should there be any doubt that, according to all pre- 
cedent and common understanding, a chief place in the 
cabinet will be offered to the chief figure in the party? 
Nearly fifty years ago, when General Harrison’s grand- 
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father was elected President by the Whigs, there were two 
great Whig leaders, CLAY and WEBSTER. The newly elect- 
ed President offered the State Department to Mr. Clay, and 
when he declined it it was offered to Mr. WEBSTER, who 
accepted it. Mr. BLAINE was welcomed upon his return 
from Europe as the party chief who should define and di- 
rect the campaign. The campaign is successful, and it 
would be remarkable if the offer of great place should not 
be made to him, unless he should himself make it difficult 
or impossible. 

But that there is some doubt appears from tle extraor- 
dinary statement from Mr. BLAINE’s home, telegraphed 
throughout the country, that upon consultation with his 
friends he has intimated that he would accept the Secre- 
taryship of State if it should be offered to him. We do 
not remember that Mr. WEBSTER, or Mr. CLAY, or Mr. JOHN 
Quincy ADAMs, or Mr. SEWARD, or any other important in- 
cumbent of that office, ever made any such statement under 
such circumstances. It is an action without precedent, and 
it suggests not only doubt whether the usual precedent of 
the offer will be observed, but good reason for the doubt. 





THE SITUATION IN PARLIAMENT. 


Tue plan of the Tories in England is to play a waiting 
game against Mr. GLADSTONE’s life, confident that if he 
should die the Liberal party would abandon the PARNELL 
alliance. There is, however, a general feeling that if a dis- 
solution of Parliament should be forced by a defeat of the 
ministry, Mr. GLADSTONE would probably return to power. 
That such a defeat may suddenly occur is shown by the 
alarm upon Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S motion about 
the troops at Suakin. He accused the government of pla- 
cing English soldiers in peril against the advice of high 
and responsible authority, and compelled the Secretary at 
War to reply that the government assumvd complete re- 
sponsibility, upon full information and with entire confi- 
dence of success. 

The government whips succeeded isecuring a majority, 
but if a battle now believed to be imminent should.end 
in a British reverse, the government could hardly stand, 
because it could not regard defeat under such circumstances 
as a minor and unimportant event. The Irish question 
would then be brought directly to a vote in England, and 
the decision would be of the highest significance. Even a 
reduction of the present Tory majority would lead to a 
more determined agitation of the question of home rule, 
while the return of Mr. GLADSTONE would open a new and 
most important chapter in English annals. 





PERSONAL, 


Tue death of Major Lyman Bissett, of New Haven, Connecticut, 
recalls one of the most noted town and gown rows in the history 
of Yale College. On the evening of March 17, 1854, about fifty 
of the students, who were going home from a theatrical perform- 
ance, were mobbed by a large body of townies, and one of the 
latter, Patrick O’Nei, was fatally stabbed with a dirk. This 
maddened the mob, who broke into the city arsenal and dragged 
out two cannon, which they loaded to the muzzle, and trained on 
South College, where the students were intrenched. During the 
excitement Captain BissE.t, the Chief of Police, and his officers 
managed to spike the guns, and averted further bloodshed. The 
secret of who stabbed O’NEiL has never been revealed. 

—Car. Scuurz has been made the American director of the 
Hamburg-American Steam-ship Company. 

—Senator Joseru R. Haw try, of Connecticut, has been made a 
father for the first time in his life of sixty-two years. His first 
wife, a cousin of Henry Warp Bexcuer, died childless, except for 
three adopted children. The present Mrs. Haw.ry, who came to 
this country five years ago, after receiving Queen Victorta’s medal 
for distinguished services in the English hospitals, gave birth to a 
daughter at Washington December 2. 

—Miss Mary Morris and Bennett WALLING, of Red Bank, New 
Jersey, seventy-six and eighty-two years old respectively, have just 
been married as the result of an election bet in which Miss Mary 
staked her single-blessedness against the election of Harrison. 

—A Vermont school-marm, Kate Gittette, of East Randolph, 
has gained considerable notoriety and a gold watch by the notes 
which she enclosed in turkeys that she helped prepare for the 
Thanksgiving market. The missives expressed regard for Repub- 
licans and dislike for Democrats, gave the writer various person- 
alities, from “a young school-teacher earning only seven dollars a 
week” to “‘a little girl five years old,” and suggested that a watch, 
a gold ring, or even a box of second-hand clothing “to make over 
for me,” would be acceptable Christmas presents. Mayor O’Brikn, 
of Boston, a life-long Democrat, received one of the turkeys, and 
has made himself the target of the Beantown press by sending the 
young woman a gold watch and a gallant letter. 

—General Tom Pouce, a dwarf who was exhibited at many 
places. in this country and Europe some years ago, and received 
many attentions from royalty, died last week at Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he kept a cigar store. He was three feet tall, and was given 
his title by the King of Italy, his real name being Ernest Geyey. 
His age was forty-seven years. 

—Corporal Tuomas Cuampsrs, a noted Fenian, and a fellow- 
prisoner of Joun Boyie O’Rertty at Dartmoor during the troubled 
times of the sixties in Great Britain, has just died at Boston. His 
offence was spreading republican doctrines among the soldiers of 
the British army. A companion of his, Caartes McCarrtny, re- 
leased at the same time, dropped dead just after leaving the prison, 
and CHAMBERS never recovered from the effects of his confinement. 

—Grorce LittLEwoop, winner of the recent Madison Square 


. Garden foot-race, was born at Rawmarsh, Yorkshire, England, and 


began running while yeta boy. He is twenty-nine years old. This 
is the third six-day match he has won in this country. 

—Henry PiumMer Cueatuam will be the only negro in the Fifty- 
first Congress. He is a smart mulatto, a graduate of Shaw Uni- 
-versity, and a teacher by profession. Lately he has been Register 
of Deeds for Vance County, North Carolina, and he will represent 
the second district of that State. He is thirty years old. 

—The following extract from a letter from Mr. P. T. Barnum ex- 
plains itself, and corrects a misstatement made in this column last 
week: ‘Under the head of ‘Personal,’ on page 931 of Harprr’s 
WEEKLY, it is stated that I have retired from the show business. 
This not being the case, that paragraph in so infiuential and widely 
circulated a paper as your WEEKLY is calculated to do me serious 
financial injury. The original announcement was maliciously sent 
to New York papers by a Bridgeport reporter, and denied by me 
the next day. The truth is, I shall die in harness. My only and 
equal partner, Mr. James Baiiry, and myself have several millions 
of dollars invested in ‘the Greatest Show on Earth,’ and our con- 
tract of copartnership is for fifty years, regardless of the death of 
either or both, which will doubtless occur before that time. But 
the show is so well established aud systematized that we have no 
doubt our posterity will carry it on successfully for centuries,” 
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THE OLD SMOKE CHAMBER. 
A Christmas Storp. 
BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


HAT the cld Royall house was haunted had long been a le- 
gend in the Mount Hope lands. Nearly all of the old houses 
in this.part of New England were haunted, or supposed to be. A 
house without its ghost lore would have been regarded in old col- 
ony days as a place of but little interest. Did not evil spirits tempt 
all good people, and frighten all wrong-doers ? And what a color- 
less family that must have been to have been wholly neglected by 
the ghost world! All old women had their ghost stories, and not a 
few claimed that the “ Prince of the Power of the Air” had made 
them, or some of their antique relatives, a special visit. There 
seems to have been few good spirits in those lively and dramatic 
old times. The Puritan imagination had no fairy-land, or Hebraic 
or medizyval angels. The telling of ghost stories to children was 
held to be a very wholesome and pious occupation, but the relation 
of fairy tales would have been a sin. No historian has overdrawn 
these colonial superstitions. Witches walked the air, the dead 
did not sleep well nights, but were ever getting up out of their 
graves and returning to their old places to warn the living. The 
spirit world of darkness was an ever-present reality, a nightly ter- 
ror, and there were no angel chariots in the clouds, nor angel feet 
in the ways of sorrow and death. New England was a goblin-land. 
Going to bed in some distant chamber in an old oak house was 
a specially perilous journey for 
the young Puritan to make; one 
could never tell whether one’s 
dead grandfather was in his grave 
at that hourornot. Young folks 
with disturbed consciences went 
to bed with alacrity and drew the 
sheets over their heads quickly 
in Cotton Mather’s day. 

The Mount Hope lands! How 
beautiful they were and are! But 
the old houses on them were filled 
with dark superstitions. This is 
not strange, for the Mount Hope 
lands had been the fields of great 
events. Few places in America 
had such a romantic history. 

“ Here once red warriors were wont 
to assemble, 
Here lurid and ghostly their 
council fires shone, 
Here the word of the chief made 
the ancient tribes tremble, 
And the war-whoop rung out 
from Pometacom's throne. 


“Gone, gone are the tribes from 
the scenes that theycherished, 

The forests no longer encom- 
pass the th 

The happy 


* where 
om perished, 
And wanders the heron where 
Wetamoo died. 


“ And here on this ocean mound 
silently lying, ~ 
Where tidal waves falling the 
far seas intone, 
Where the sail on the bay like 
the osprey is flying, 
The olden tribes rest from their 
warfare unknown. 


“ The mild air of epring-time em- 
beds them in flowers, 
The orioles here from the trop- 
ies return, 
The graiu ripens on them in mid- 
summer hours, 
And mellowing falls by the riv- 
er sides burn.” 


If the archeologists may be 
trusted, here came Leif Ericson 
in ap. 1000, and wintered in 
Mount Hope Bay. A rock is 
still shown at a place called the 
Narrows, on which is a partly ef- 
faced inscription, which is claim- 
ed to have been made by the 
Northmen. On the Mount Hope 
lands, it is probable, was the first 
temporary settlement ever made 
in the territory which is now the 
United States. This was nearly 
five hundred years before the 
Columbian discovery. Here lived 
Massasoit, whose great heart pro- 
tected the infant colony of Ply- 
mouth for forty or more years. 
Massasoit was a poet by nature; 
he loved inspiring scenery, and 
he made the glacier-carved slope 
of land overhanging these bright 
waterways to the sea his roval 
seat. On this.neck of land, be- 
tween the Narragansett and the 
Mount Hope bays, were his three 
royal villages, or places of lodges, 
each hard by a living spring of 
water. There was passed the 
boyhood of Alexander (Wamsut- 
ta) and King Philip (Pometacom). Here the forests were full of 
game, the shores of shell-fish, and the bays were rich fishing- 
fields for the white and airy birch canoes. There came young John 
Hampden, the English patriot and commoner, already inspired to 
defend popular rights against kingly power. He made the visit with 
Edward Winslow, and found Massasoit at Sowams (now Warren, 
Rhode Island), one of the three royal villages. The chief was 
sick, and Hampden helped make broth for him, and to nurse him, 
and under his and Winslow's care the old chief recovered, and it 
was Indian gratitude for the kindly offices of these two wonder- 
ful men that made him a lifelong friend to the growing colonies. 
The scene of John Hampden in the lodge of Massasoit by the liv- 
ing spring of Sowams, which may still be seen close to the War- 
ren River, is worthy of a poet or painter. May it one day find 
both! Here Captain Kidd, of ballad fame, was supposed to have 
hidden treasure. Here came Roger Williams, in exile, and met 
in the lodge of Massasoit, what he had not found at Salem, the 
spirit of a Christian hospitality. It was here his mind was active 
in evolving the great principles of religious liberty that have eman- 
cipated the human conscience from the rule of state throughout 
thé world. ‘ There should be a monument to Massasoit on the 
Mount Hope lands; no chieftain ever better deserved a shaft of 
fame. Here were King Philip’s war-dances, and here the roman- 
tic Wetamoo came to attend them, crossing the starlit. bay in her 


white canoe. Here Philip was killed, returning a fugitive to the * 


ancient burying-ground of his race, and the warrior-queen Weta- 
moo was drowned, with her heart in vain longing for the beautiful 
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hills that on either side of the bay met her eyes. Here Washing- 
ton came to rest in 1793, and was the guest of William Bradford, 
then a United States Senator, who lived at the Mount. The de- 
scendants of Governor Bradford used to relate how the two states- 
men, clad in “black velvet, with ruffles about their wrists and at 
their bosoms, and with powdered hair, promenaded the piazza, 
and talked together hour after hour.” oy 

Leif Ericson, Massasoit, John Hampden, Roger Williams, Wash- 
ington—what an array of great names and noble associations ! 
We may well claim that there are few spots on American soil 
which are so grand in historic events of a highly poetic coloring 
as the old Mount Hope lands. As to lesser men, we have not space 
for more than an allusion. Church, the Indian-fighter, of cruel 
memory, the heroes of the Gaspec, and the old privateers. Lafay- 
ette was quartered here, and General Burnside here made his 
home on the borders of the beautiful hills after the Union war. 
In the prosperous colonial years before the Revolution there came 
to live on the Mount Hope lands in summer some grand families 
whom the world has almost forgotten. Among them were the 
Vassals of Boston, and the Royalls, also rich Boston people, whose 
home was at the Mount. These people were royalists, and fled 
from the country at the beginning of the war, and their estates 
were confiscated. The Mount Hope farm of the Royalls was 
among the confiscated estates. These people fled to the Wind- 
ward Islands, The old Vassal tomb may still be seen in Cam- 
bridge church-yard, Massachusetts, near Harvard College. Of course 
the confiscated estate of the Royalls became haunted after the flight 





“ONE FRIGHTENED BRISTOLER HAD MET THE CAPTAIN CARRYING HIS HEAD LIKE A BUNDLE UNDER HIS ARM.” 


of its stately owners. The white ghost of Penelope Royall is sup- 
posed never to have left the romantic farms, but to have remained to 
terrify whomsoever might live upon these enchanted regions of the 
rightful territories of good King George. In her happy days this 
queenly woman used to ride in her high chariot through Bristol, 
greatly to the admiration of the Wardwells, the Bosworths, the Glad- 
dings, the Churches, the Byfields, and thé well-to-do townspeople of 
the cool old port. The white sail that bore the Royalls drifted over 
the tropic seas, but not in imagination the ghostly form and robes 
of Penelope Royall. They staid to affright the rebels, and to up- 
hold the rights and the dignities of the Crown. All disloyal Bris- 
tol could not arrest the spirit of Penelope, which seems to have 
delighted in the freedom denied to the royalists in the flesh. She 
was a maiden lady, and a more stately person than either Anna or 
Priscilla Royall, the old royalist’s first and second wives. She 
loved the Mount Hope lands, and especially Mount Hope, and 
used often to visit the white ridge overlooking the bays, and gaze 
over the glittering waterways and the green expanse of Rhode 
Island, where Bishop Berkeley is said to have made his immortal 
prophecy. She died in the old house, and was buried near it. 

It was near the close of the last century that Prudence Ward- 
well, a rich spinster, came to live on the old Royall farm on the 
Mount Hope lands. The house which she occupied was noted 
for its great chimney. All of the old Bristol houses had enormous 
chimneys with great fireplaces. One of these chimneys, it has 
been said, would furnish sufficient material to build a modern cot- 
tage. Several of them once stood like monuments, after the 
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houses they had once warmed were gone ; and cattle, in the win. 
ter, would ometianns find a shelter in their giant fireplaces, 

Prudence Wardwell—“ Aunt Prudence,” as she was known— 
brought to the great oak mansion a bound boy by the name of 
Peter Fayerweather. It had been her wish to live as nearly alone 
as possible, with but a single protector, and for this solitary guar- 
dian and sentinel she had chosen Peter. He was a tall, awkward 
lad, with great eyes and a shambling gait, but Aunt Prudence be- 
lieved him to be honest, and she did not want a “ handsome man” 
on the place. Peter was not handsome. Peter had ob to 
going to the Mount on account of the ghost folk there. His la 
eyes and large ears seemed to grow as he listened to the old tales 
of superstition. He had heard again and again with terror the 
awful tale of Captain Kidd; how that recreant son of the old 
Scottish minister and martyr had gone forth on the high seas to 
destroy pirates, and had turned pirate himself; how he had sunk 
his good father’s Bible “in the sand,” and had murdered William 
Moore, “as he sailed, as he sailed,” 


* And left him in his gore, 
As he sailed.” 


The old pirate was said to come back to the Mount Hope lands 
on still moonlight nights, to see if any had found his buried trea- 
sures. None had. One frightened Bristoler had met the old Cap- 
tain carrying his head like a bundle under his arm. The old 
pirate was evidently in a hurry; if not, the good man who met 
him most certainly was after the strange vision. 

Peter Fayerweather had no 
wish to see stately Penelope Roy- 
all or dark-visaged Captain Kidd 
on moonlit nights, or any other 
nights, or any ghost folks who 
did such odd things as to take 
off their heads and carry them 
under their arms. So, of all 
places, he begged Aunt Pru- 
dence not to take him to the 
solemn and lonely old oak house 
on the Mount. But Aunt Pru- 
dence did not fear ghosts, She 
“trusted in the Lord,” as she 
said, against any wandering vis- 
itors from another world. She 
was afraid of robbers, and it 
was on this account that she had 
secured the protective services of 
the giant Peter, who would have 
regarded a robber on any dark 
night as a-‘most welcome friend. 
So the two came to the grand 
old house. Aunt Prudence fear- 
ing only robbers, and young Pe- 
ter only ghosts. 

“If you will protect me from 
robbers,” said the solitary old 
lady to Peter on the day of their 
arrival, “I will protect you from 
spirits. What do you say, Peter?” 

“ Aunt Prudence,” said Peter, 
“T do not fear no mortal flesh, 


true as preachin’. Look there, 
and there.” i 
He waved his great arms about 


like a windmill, and swung them 
round and round, greatly to the 
old lady’s admiration. 

“T have great confidence in 
you, Peter ; I made a good choice 
when I took you, Peter. Do it 
again.” 

Peter swung his great arms 
again round and round like a 
wheel. Aunt Prudence’s sense 
of security became very firm. 

“That will do, Peter. If you 
should ever see a ghost, you call 
me; and if I should ever see a 
man, I will call you.” 

“ Heaven forbid that I should 
ever see a ghost!” said Peter ; “it 
would just kill me dead, true as 
preachin’.” 

The summer passed ; the ap- 
ples reddened in the shadowy 
orchards, and the frosts dropped 
the walnuts on the light beds of 
crimson leaves. The orioles went, 
and the ospreys. The beautiful 
Indian summer came and burned 
and faded. November, the month 
of shadows, came, and a coolness 
fell from the steel sky over the 
bay, and soon the light snow- 
crystals began to fall. No ghosts 
were seen in or about the old 
house ; no robbers. Peter lost 
his fears, and Aunt Prudence be- 
came full of confidence, and the 
two were as happy as such a soli- 
tary life could make them. Aunt 
Prudence, at least, seemed per- 
feetly happy and contented. 

There was in the great chim- 
ney an odd receptacle, once common to such chimneys, but now 
almost forgotten even in England, known as the smoke chim- 
ney. The door to it, which was iron, opened in this old house 
into one of the upper rooms. The chamber consisted of iron bars 
on which fresh hams were stored in the fall, and through which 


. the smoke passed from one of the lower fireplaces. It was in re- 


ality a smoke-house in the chimney; a place to amoke meats, in 
the days when such smoked meats were regarded as a greater-lux- 
ury than now. Peter Fayerweather had not been slow to discover 
this fortress-like smoke chamber. Peter was not what would be 
called bright, but a bright idea illumined his dull face when he first 
opened the iron door. 

“Ghosts? Ghosts?” he said to himself, “if I ever should— 
I know what I would do, if I ever should— Nothing could 
- iget through that iron door, true as preachin’. If I ever 
8 uu me 

A part of the predicate to Peter’s subjunctive sentence was 
wanting, but that a very helpful idea had come to him was evi- 
dent from his luminous face. He had formed a very definite plan 
of security “if he ever should—” 

Aunt Prudence too, in a careful survey of the premises, had 
been struck with the appearance of security and seclusion of the 
old smoke chamber. _ She too had examined it alone, and as 8ym- 
pathetic minds by a kind of telegraphy express themselves in like 
phrases, she also said: 

“If Lever should— No robber would think of such a place as 
that, anyhow. I will hang up a quilt over the iron door, and if I 
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ever should— If I ever should—eh, well, if I ever should—I 
will.” 

She too turned away from the dungeon-like place with a face 
full of animation and confidence. Certainly if Peter “ ever should,” 
or if Aunt Prudence “ ever should,” the oid smoke chamber would 
be a very desirable and convenient seclusion. Now Peter thought 
of seclusion only in the case of a ghost, and Aunt Prudence only 
in case that an unknown man of very selfish propensities should 
“ break into the house,” and each evidently had received a sense 
of security on a careful inspection of the old smoke chamber. But 
neither made a confidant of what the other would do under certain 
alarming circumstances. 

Peter, like most cowardly people who recover a sense of securi- 
ty, became suddenly very bold. He used to visit Bristol evenings, 
and return late, greatly to Aunt Prudence’s anxiety. It was the 
time of the once famous Episcopal and Methodist Episcopal revi- 
vals, and Peter claimed that he went to attend the meetings, which 
were the exciting topics of the old port and of the State. Aunt 

rudence, who was a strict Calvinist, was not deeply in sympathy 
with these phenomenal meetings, which were called the “ New 
Light Stir.” She advised Peter to “read his Bible at home.” But 
he still felt the necessity of oe Seaver for the interpretation 
of that good book, and so, to use his own expression, he continued 
to “ follow up” the meetings, 

Aunt Prudence’s patience at thus being left alone during the 
long winter evenings at last came to an end. 

“Peter,” she said, one morning after Peter had attended a meet- 
ing that had held very late, “are you never afraid of meeting ap- 
paritions on your way home nights? Suppose you should—what 
would you do?” 

Peter thought of the old smoke chamber, but that would not 
serve him in such a case. He knew his aunt’s purpose in mak- 
ing these appalling suggestions, He was not a very politic boy, 
but he was quite equal to the situation on this particular occa- 
sion. 

Pe would call for you; aunt. You say that you are not afraid 
of ’em.” 

Aunt Prudence felt flattered, but she still recalled amid her 
feeling of satisfaction that she must not be left alone. 

“ But, Peter, I would hate to see the ghost of Captain Kidd, or 
to see any of the old Indian apparitions. Don’t you know, Peter, 
that Mount Hope is a great Indian graveyard? I would not like 
to meet old Penelope Royall all in white going about in the 
wind; would you, Peter? It would be awful; now wouldn’t it, 
Peter?” 

Peter’s great eyes and ears began to grow. His old nervous 
fears were coming back again, but he still coveted the freedom of 
his evenings. 

“ Aunt,” he said at last, very thoughtfully, “‘ where do you sup- 
pose old Penelope Royall went when she died?” 

“To heaven, I hope, Peter, even if she was a royalist.” 


“Then why don’t she stay there?’ What would she want to be | 


wanderin’ about in the wind in cold nights for?” 

“ For vengeance,” said aunt, with an annoyed tone. 

“ For vengeance ?” said Peter. “I shouldn’t think a woman after 
she had gone to heaven would have any more wicked feelings 
like that. I don’t believe she wanders about in the wing with 
thin clothes on anyway. Now say, do you, aunt? Do rally 
think so? They dress comfortable up there. It don’t stand to 
reason, true as preachin’; now does it ?” 

Aunt felt the force of Peter’s argument. In fact Peter was ex. 
pressing her own firm convictions about such matters. 

“But Captain Kidd, Peter, he was a dreadful man; I don’t 
think he has gone to heaven.” 

“Where did he go, aunt ?” 

Aunt Prudence replied with spirit and emphasis : 

“ He went, Peter, where all wicked people go—to the kingdom 
of darkness, where he is shut up for ever and ever. - There, now !” 

Aunt Prudence was “clearing away the table,” as she called 
her morning work, when she uttered these startling and decisive 
words. She looked steadily at Peter, and felt that she answered 
him and silenced him. She felt a kind of triumph in the pause 
that followed, and lifted her spectacles as though to say, “ What 
do you think of that?” 

“ But, Aunt Prudence ?” 

“But what, Peter? This is a very alarming subject.” 

“ But who let him out ?” 

“Oh, Peter, Peter! You are becoming an awful boy. I always 
knew that those Methodist free salvation meetings would do you 
no good. You go right out to the wood-pile, and bring mein an 
armful of wood. . You have no sense of theology, anyway. You 
are a poor daft fellow. ‘Who let him out?’ Did I ever?” 

Peter went out muttering that he didn’t “see how people can 
be shut up forever in another world and be wandering about this 
world at the same time. It don’t stand to reason, nohow, true as 
preachin’.” 

But although Peter’s reason seemed convincing, it did not quiet 
his superstitious fears. Whenever his conscience became a little 
disturbed, the picture of tall Penelope Royall wandering about in 
the wind “all in white” was before him. Even grim old Captain 
Kidd was not such an alarming object to his fancy as that. Cap- 
tain Kidd was a man, and he felt sure that he would let him alone, 
if he did not trouble the buried treasure, but old Penelope Royall 

was @ woman. 

A wonderful reformation seemed to come over Peter. He began 
to stay at home, and go to bed very early, often as early as seven 
o’clock, or at least he seemed to do these sober things. Aunt 
Prudence had gone to the door of his room once or twice after 
his early retiring, but had found it locked, and she had been 
unable to awake him, he “slept so sound.” “Boys do,” she 
said. 

“ Peter,” she said, one morning, “ tell me the truth, now ; didn’t 
you hear me when I pounded and pounded on the door last night?” 

“No, Aunt Prudence, true as preachin’, I did not.” And he did 
not. 

The truth was that poor Peter had fallen from his integrity, 
even in these times of the great revivals, He had discovered that 
the great hall window was as handy as a door, and that he. had 
only to leave it unfastened to return to the house at any time of 
the night without disturbing the sound slumbers of Aunt 
Prudence. He was careful in taking this liberty to first lock his 
own room. These were wicked ways, it is true, and very bold ones 
for a quiet youth, and quite inconsistent with meeting-going habits. 
But the meetings at this period were wonderfully dramatic; every- 
body talked about them, and Peter’s curiosity quite overcame his 
moral sense. 


The holidays were at hand. Thanksgiving was Aunt Prudence’s . 


great annual festival, her Feast of Tabernacles; she made little 
account of Christmas, which, she told Peter, was a mere “relic of 
the Pope and the Dragon,” and which he associated with an old 
picture in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” : 
Watch Night was the great annual occasion of the old Bristol 
Methodists. It took place on New-Year’s Eve, when a great as- 
sembly used to meet to sing the old Wesleyan Watch Night hymns, 
written by Wesley for the Old London Foundry, and to watch. 
“ the old year out and the new year in.” The services of the Pre- 
— Elder were sometimes secured for this memorable night, 
and if so, a “ Love Feast” was held, and a multitude told their ex- 
amid triumphant responses, ecstatic refrains, and some 
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times strange exhibitions of trance, or of “ losing one’s strength,” 
as the old phenomena were called. 

Christmas was the Episcopal festival, and the Episcopal church 
in Bristol was unlike any other at that time. It followed the re- 
vival methods of Whitefield and Lady Huntingdon. 
Eve was an occasion of universal charity. The poor were the 
guests of the church, and were entertained like princes. Peter 
well understood all these festivals, and he resolved to attend them 
all, the old Orthodox church’s Thanksgiving, the Episcopal fes- 
tival, and the Methodists’ solemn jubilee on New - Year's Eve. 
There was nothing sectarian about him. It was also his intention 
not to disturb the mind of Aunt Prudence about these matters, the 
easy hall window would make it unnecessary. 

Thanksgiving passed—it fell late this year; December came in 
mildly, as though the bright days were loath to go. The stillness 
before the winter storms filled the air. The withered grasses 


were silent now, without the voice of insect or bird. A white. 


gull sometimes cleaved the still gray air, and the wild cry of the 
shore birds was sometimes heard. The nights were silvery and 
cold. The Mount Hope Bay and the Pocasset Hills in the frosty 
moonlight recalled the silence and melancholy fate of that ancient 
race which slumbered in the browned fields, Pometacom’s cliff 
and spring. The night air seemed peopled with shadows of'painted 
chiefs and spectral armies forever gone. The river weeds weie 
dead, and encased in a thin sheet of ice in the early mornings. 
Brown leaves still hung on the oaks, and red leaves of ivy on the 
long walls. Husking was over, and the yellow cones of the stalks 
of corn fodder glimmered on every farm. The fishing-boats were 
hauled upon the shore; everything—the sky, the blue bay, the 
fields, the working-men—seemed waiting for the coming of winter. 
The mild days grew shorter and shorter; the tall candles burned 
lower and lower each evening ; the nights were glorious, and Christ- 
mas Eve came, rung in by the resonant bell of good St. Michael's, 


Aunt Prudence had resolved to depart from the orthodox cus- - 


toms on this special year, and to make Peter a Christmas present. 
“ He has become such a good boy ‘of late,” she reasoned, “and so 
steady. Every one else is giving presents, and he ought to be reé- 
warded.” She planned to fill a bag with good things for him after 
the manner of the bountiful bag, and to hang it on his bedroom 
door on Christmas Eve. He would, as she thought, find it in the 
morning, and it would be a great surprise to him. It certainly 
would. She made the bag, purchased some sweetmeats for it, 
and began to fill it with useful articles. She knit for it a “‘com- 
forter,” as a neck-scarf was called, several pairs of stockings, 
some “galluses,” and secured for it various other useful things, 


Christmas - 
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then the bag will be all complete. I had as lief sit up late to. 
night as not, the nights are so long now.” 
eter retired early that evening. 

“Going ?” said Aunt Prudence as he left the room with his 
candle. “You seem: dreadful sleepy of late. Well, that’s al! 
right, I'suppose. Boys do, when they’re growing. Don’t forget 
to say your prayers, Peter. You've a great deal to be thankful 
for. Good-night, Peter. The Lord bless ye!” 

Peter closed the door on receiving this serene benediction. 

“ He’s such a steady boy !” said the good woman as she resumed 
her knitting. ‘He sha’n’t lose anything by it, either. Any boy 
will be steady if he is brought up right. Tkere’s the trouble, peo- 
ple do not bring their children up right.” Her needles flew. It 
was inspiring to recall her great success in training Peter. 

It was a still night. There was a faint moon, and the stave glim- 
mered thick in the cloudless sky. Aunt Prudence looked out of 
the window at times, saw the still fields and bare trees, and 
thought of the past. The Mount seemed haunted—it always does 
on calm winter nights. Not by Leif, or Kidd, or the Royalls,‘or 
by Indian-fighters, or Revolutionary heroes, or statesmen, but by 
that vanished and mysterious race whose forest capital was here, 
and whose arrow-heads still fill the fields and sand. 

At nine the old Bristol bell rang out on the clear air. 

“T shall have the work all done by ten,” said Aunt Prudence, 
and her needles flew again. She was very happy. She got up 
and looked out of the window for the tenth time—ghost-land. 

The hands on the old English clock pointed to ten. The work 
was done, and Aunt Prudence drew the top of the bag together, 
and pinned upon the tape handle a sheet of paper, on which was 


written, 
“ Peter Fayerweather, a Present.” 


It was half past ten before Aunt Prudence opened the door to 
go with the bag bountiful to the door of Peter’s room. As she 
did so she thought that she heard a noise in the hall. She stepped 
back and listened with a beating heart. She surely heard the hall 
window close, and a careful step in the hall. Her heart bounded, 
and she gasped for breath ; she had long had a presentiment of 
this danger. 

She locked her door at once, withdrew the key, and kneeled 
down on the rug and looked through the key-hole very cautiously. 
There was only a faint moon .and star light in the hall,-but she 
saw the shadow of a tall-man, pass, and heard a dull step move in 
the direction of Peter’s room. Her house had been entered, sure- 
ly—the expected event had really come. What should she do? 


“PETER AWOKE, HIS HEART SEEMED TO STOP, AND HIS BLOOD TO TURN TO FROZEN STREAMS AS HE 
SAW AN AWFUL WHITE -SPECTRE.” 


among them mons Meditations, Young's Night Thoughts, and The 
, all famous books in those sober days, and “ good 


gers so swiftly as to look like mere glimmers. “TI can finish the 
mittens before eleven o’clock to-night,” she said to herself, ‘‘and 


She stepped into her bedroom, which opened out of her sitting- 
room, where she had been knitting, and sunk down upon the white 
bed.and drew the bed-curtains. She would have groaned, but she 
dared not. Here she lay and trembled till the old clock struck 
eleven, the strokes sounding like a warning through the hollow 
rooms. 

She must alarm Peter. How? Suppose she were to meet the 
robber in the hall? Her nervous system was so shaken that she 
felt that she could not be quiet eny longer. She must do some- 
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thing, at any event, She arose, put aside the bed-curtains, drew 
from the bed the white counterpane, put it over her head like a 
great shawl, wrapped it around her, and going into the sitting- 
room, took the almost extinct candle, and unlocked the door and 
stepped cautiously into the hall. If ever a mortal looked like the 
traditional spectre, Aunt Prudence did then. — " 

The hall was empty; all was still. The grim old portraits were 
there—like shadow people they were all. 

She left the sitting-room door open, and moved silently and 
cautiously along toward Peter's room. She tried Peter's door. 
A great sense of relief came to her ; it was unlocked. She opened 
it slowly, but a draught blew out the light. Terrified at this, she 
glided to Peter's bed and seized the boy by the hair, gasping, 
“ Peter, Peter, there’s a man in the house! Get up, get up! 
chere’s a man in the house!’ She shook him with a nervous en- 
ergy, and repeated in stage-like whispers the words. She then 
vanished out of the room. 

Peter awoke at the first touch of the rude hand, and his heart 
seemed to stop, and his blood to turn to frozen streams as he saw 
an awful white spectre standing over his bed and felt its bony 
fingers in his hair. Penelope flashed upon him. It surely was 
the ghost of Penelope; she had got away from the other world 
this time, surely, despite his reason and philosophy. He looked 
around wildly, saw the shadow of the old ox-saddle that adorned 
this room as a curiosity—and Penelope, awful Penelope. 

Penelope's final shake of his great shoulders nearly put a pe- 
riod to his unromantic history. A chill like death came over him, 
and he fully believed that his last momeuts had come. The 
gasped words, “There’s a man in the house—get up!” were 
something of a relief. “Aman!” If he would only appear! 
Then he beheld the unearthly white figure vanish through the 
door. It surely was Pénelope. She had gone; and oh, if the 
man, if any man, would come! 

He Jay petrified for a moment, and then thought of the old 
smoke chamber. His decision was immediate. He leaped up, 
drew the dark patch-work coverlid around him, and darted up- 
stairs. Past loom, hatchel, and spinning-wheel, he made his way 
to the iron door, leaped into the smoke chamber, closed the door 
behind him, and sank down in a heap, with a most decided resolu- 
tion to leave the house in the morning, forever, “ true as preach- 
in’.” He drew the industrial coverlid around him, leaving only an 
opening for his eves. 

Aunt Prudence went back to her room, and locked the door 
tremblingly, and waited for Peter's step. But no Peter came. 
Her suspense grew unbearable again. Suddenly she too thought 
of the old smoke chamber, and drawing her ghostly robe again 
around her, she went into the hall, and silently and very cautious- 
ly made her dark way up the stairs. She too, past loom, hatchel, 
and spinning-wheel, found her way to the iron door, and pulling 
it open, prepared to enter the dark grated chamber. 

If ever a mind was supped full of horror, it was Peter's when 
he heard a noise at the iron door, and beheld the supposed ghost 
of Penelope Royall, tall and avengeful, standing before him. He 
uttered a pitiful shriek, slid through the iron bars, and dropped 
down the chimney into the fireplace. There he recovered himself 
at once, leaped up with a bound, fled from the house, and almost 
flew toward the town. 

But Aunt Prudence? Shocked on finding the supposed robber 
in the old smoke chamber, she too fled precipitately for the out- 
side door, turning over the spinning-wheel in her flight. Once into 
‘ the open air, she made equal speed toward the slumbering vil- 
lage. 

She did not see the form of Peter in advance of her, but he 
paused a moment for breath, and saw the supposed form of 
Penelope pursuing him, “all in white.” It stimulated his resolu- 
tion to gain the town. It was a mile or more from the Mount 
Hope farms to the old village, and Peter fleeing from the ghost, 
and Aunt Prudence from the robber, went over this distance in a 
very brief part of the midnight hour. 

The Bristol clock struck the hour of twelve. An out-of-town 
Christmas Eve party were returning home at this late hour on foot, 
and on the skirts of the village were surprised by Peter, wrapped in 
his odd blanket. The merrymakers knew him well, laughed, and 
plied him with questions. 

“The ghost!" he shrieked, as soon as he could recover his 
Voice, and pointed to the hill; “ Penelope !” 

The astonizhed young people looked in the direction in which 
Peter had pointed. There surely was a tall white form that 
seemed to have wings and to come half fiving toward them 
through the air. They had heard of such things, but had never 
seen one before. Had they numbered but two or three they 
would have fled, but there were some ten or twelve in the party, 
and they waited the coming of the strange apparition. 

“Tis me she’s after — Penelope —"tis me,” screamed Peter. 
“The Lord have mercy upon me! My time is come now, true as 
preachin’.” 

The white figure was soon before them. 
the place than it sunk down upon the earth. 

“Take me home with vou; there’s'a robber in the house.” 

A ghost and a robber! 

“It's Aunt Prudence Wardwell,” said one of the voung men, 
after a pause, on hearing such a midnight tale. “ Why, Aunt 
Pradence, what is the matter?” 

* Protect me—take me home, somewlhier:. 
ber in the house—a robber !” 

‘“ Here’s Peter,” said the young man. “I thought he lived with 
you.” 

“© Peter?” gasped the woman all in white. 

“Yes. Here, Peter, what does this mean *” 

“ 1—I—thought, oh, I thought, Aunt Prudence, that you was a 
ghost. I did, true as preachin’.” 

“Hlow did you get here, Peter? Oh, there’s a robber in the 
house. Did you hear me when I called you? [saw him enter 
by the window—saw him with my own eyes, Peter. He's hid 
in the old smoke chamber. Oh, Peter, where shall we go, 
oh! oh!" 

I: was all clear to Peter now, painfully clear; the cloud had 
lifted 

“Tt was me, aunty.” 

“What?” Aunt Prudence’s tall form rose slowly. 

“It was me who got into the house by the window.” 

* You »” 

*“Yes—I must confess—I run away and went to the town to 
the festival. I did—I must confess—true as preachin’.” 

“You” 

“ Yes ” 

“Uh, Peter, let's go home. What two dreadful-looking objects 
we are! lL ain't afraid of ghosts.” 

“And 1 ain't afraid of no robbers, nor no such. What a time 
we've made of it!—and the folks will all laugh at us toa Let's 

That's the place for us, true as preachin’.” 
The Robber and Ghost, two spectral figures, departed, with a 
great of relief, but with many reserved opinions. Peter 
never received the present of the bountifal bag, but neither ghosts 
nor robbers were ever known to trouble the Royall house again. 
It became a very quiet place, and Peter Fayerweather settled 
down there to his pastoral and domestic duties, and really fulfilled 
Aunt Prudence’s hopes of him, his thrifty farming doing real 
credit to the beautiful and historic Mount Hope lands. 


It no sooner reached 


Oh, there’s a rob- 


go home, 


sense 
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DR. BARLOW’S PREPARATIONS. 
Br MARIA LOUISE POOL. 


T is not our custom to take lodgers. I know we might gain a 
penny now and then in that way, but we would rather pick huc- 
kleberries at ten cents a quart than have strange people about. 
How can one ever know what a tin peddler might take it into his 
head to do after he had put his horse up in our barn and had 
pulled his cart under the shed? And it is tin peddlers principal- 
ly that want lodgings in this part of the country, Besides, it is ir- 
ritating to be forced to take payment in tin dishes when you al- 
ready have all of those articles you will ever be likely to need. 

It is our misfortune that our house is very large, and has that 
indescribable appearance which always belongs to houses where 
people do take lodgers. This look we have never been able to 
eradicate, and first and last it has brought us a great deal of 
trouble. No one ever believes us when we say we do not put up 
travellers for the night, for even the very wood-shed contradicts 
our assertion. All the neighbors always send agents and the like 
to us, and I can never find it in my heart to blame them when I 
walk by our establishment and look at it as a stranger might do. 
This aspect of our dwelling I consider as primarily the reason that 
my face is in its present condition. When I look in the glass l— 
But I ought to begin at the beginning. 

One night last week, as Amabel and I were coming home from 
calling at a friend’s house, we saw two figures on our piazza. 
Tiey were sitting on the bench, and seemed reposing themselves 
as those who had a right and were sure of their welcome: evident- 
ly acquaintances awaiting our arrival. It was growing dusk, and 
at first we did not know if they were men or women ; but as we en- 
tered the yard they rose and came forward into the glow of light 
from the west, and we saw that they were women, plain and re 
spectable, just as our friends usually seem. 

As we approached each other I was seized with a harrowing 
conviction that I knew them, that they were probably dear to me, 
only at the moment I could not quite identify them. I was sure, 
however, that a word or look would soon reveal them so unmis- 
takably that we should rush forward and kiss each other with a 
joyful welcome. It was embarrassing thus to feel sure they were 
dear, and yet not be able to Jay my hand on the precise affection 
on the instant. I felt like a woman who fails to find something 
she wants in a tumbled bureau drawer. These two had come to 
visit us, of course. How ashamed I should soon be that I had not 
known them! They looked so pleased to see us, and each had a 
little bag in her hand. This was one of the rare moments when I 
forgot that it was our fate to seem to take lodgers. Yes, these 
must be old school-mates whom I had once loved ardently, and 
they were waiting for me to recall that love. Even their littie 
bags seemed to reproach me for the oblivion into which I had 
fallen in my middle age. The entire group was smiling inanely, 
and I continued in a state of frantic mental groping, which I felt 
could not endure much longer. 

The woman in the gray dress—one was clad in black, the other 
in gray—advanced a step in front of her companion and began 
speaking. She said they were intending to go to Plainville but 
as it was getting late another lady at the next house had told 
them that we would doubtless take them for the night and they 
gave twenty-five cents apiece for their lodging and they were can- 
vassing in the vicinity and should not need any breakfast and 
she hoped we should find it convenient to keep them. All the 
time that these words were coming copiously and without punctua- 
tion from the lips of the one woman, the other kept bowing and 
smiling an accompaniment. Indeed every time we looked at this 
other—she in the black frock—she bowed and smiled, showing 
two prominent white teeth, and wriggling with her neck and head 
in a way that was confusing in the last degree. I was now thank- 
ful to be relieved from the effort to remember and love them. 

While we stood undecided, after hearing this short speech, I 
glanced involuntarily once more at the black one. She immedi- 
ately bowed and smiled again, reducing my mind to such a pulpy 
state that I also did as she had done, and then said that I sup- 
posed we would keep them, though it was not our habit, and we 
always made it a point to refuse all tin peddlers, and it was not 
our habit— Here I floundered and paused, then bowed and 
smiled again, and the gray one repeated that they would not need 

any breakfast as they had it with them and would rise about sev- 
en as they were canvassing in the neighborhood. 

We never knew just how it was done, but in a few moments we 
had the two strangers in the west room, and Amabel and I were 
making a bed for them in thé spare chamber, asking each other 
in whispers for what these women were canvassing, and what 
kind of a breakfast they couid have in their little satchels. We 
decided that the bags could only contain some condensed kind of 
nourishment like Murdock’s Liquid Food; and could it be they 
were canvassing for that, and showing at the same time how inde- 
pendent it made one of common victuals? And we asked one an- 
other if, after this, we should really have to go right on taking 
lodgers, as we were already considered to do. 

When we went down-stairs we found the two, one on each side 
of the table, each looking with intentness at a photograph album ; 
we respected ourselves too much not to have such albums in our 
parior. The black-clad one directly looked up, bowed, and smiled, 
and before I could prevent myself I did the same. I am sure that 
one who has not tried it knows nothing whatever of what a weak- 
ening and depleting effect this continual bowing and smiling has 
on the mind. Experience of only half an hour will prove the 
truth of my statement. If you doubt it, please experiment; if you 
do not feel—ves, and look—like an idiot before thirty minutes are 
out, you are made of stronger stuff than the ordinary mortal. 

I sat down by one and Amabel sat down by the other, and as 
each stranger turned the leaves of her album we toid all about the 
original of each photograph. This must have been torture to our 
guests, but I did not care if it were. I knew it was the custom in 
the neighborhood to entertain all comers in this way, no matter if 
the photographs were of entire strangers, and I was not going to 
do less than my neighbors. Did I not remember how I had sat 
over at Mr. Lander’s, only last week, through three albums and a 
box of old ambrotypes, all of people whom I had never seen, and 
whom I hated fervently after I had heard a sketch of each life 
and of the lives of their husbands and wives? And I know that 
when I next go to Mr. Lander’s I shall be shown the same like- 
nesses, and Mrs. Lander will lay it up against me if I fail to re- 
member which died of typhoid, and which had typhoid but did not 
die. 

Seeing our lodgers by the light of the lamp, we now discovered 
that the spokeswoman, she in gray, had not any smile; in its 
stead she had a certain movement of the nose and upper lip, 
which answered just as well, and had the advantage of not being 
so confusing. She continually referred to the other one as “ Sis- 
ter Emma,” and Sister Emma never failed with her smile and bow. 
But she was not dumb, for we heard her talking after they went 
upstairs. Perhaps she was shy; perhaps she considered that she 
could do better than talk. 

Naturally we asked for what they were canvassing. At this 
question they looked at each other so very queerly that I had in- 
stantly a creepy sensation down my backbone at the thought that 
they were going to stay all night with us. After this mutual 
glance the speaking one replied that they had “ toilet articles.” I 
felt that toilet articles covered a wide range of things ; they might 
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be bureaus or fine-tooth combs they were selling. If the former, 
they were certainly not carrying them in their satchels, unless by 
a feat of legerdemain. Before the evening was over I had done 
so much responsive smiling and nodding that I would not have 
been surprised if a whole chamber set had appeared from one of 
the bags; in fact I almost looked to see a wash-stand at least. 
They did not seem inclined to reveal any more definitely what they 
were selling, and we felt that it would be indelicate to press them. 
Still we could not help asking ourselves why we should not be as 
likely to purchase as any one. Did they consider us as beyond 
the necessity for toilet articles ? 

Just as they were going upstairs to bed, as the clock was strik- 
ing nine, the spokeswoman turned to me as I stood at the foot, made 
that motion of the nose and lip, and said she would like to see me 
on private business in the morning. At the same time, from behind, 
Sister Emma smiled and bowed, and then I was left standing help- 
less in the hall, looking up the stairs along which the two had 
disappeared. 

Before retiring, Amabel and I held a smothered conversation in 
the remotest corner of the house, the principal part of this con- 
versation being a discussion as to whether dynamite could be con- 
sidered a toilet article. Amabel, I found, had determined in her 
own mind that the hand-bags held dynamite, and that their own- 
ers were female Nihilists. She was also resolved that she should 
wake in the air, if she ever waked at all, after having been blown 
there by an explosion which had shattered our old farm-house, 
and put an end to all things earthly, as far as we were concerned. 

She said she would prefer that the house should be full of tin 
peddlers. Anything would be better than two women, one of whom 
could not smile, while the other could do nothing else. Here she 
interrupted her remarks to go and count the spoons and to hide 
them in a pile of old newspapers. She thought that if she waked 
to find herself alive in the morning she should be so thankful that 
she would not care to receive the half-dollar promised us. 

At first we decided that we would take turns in sitting up all 
night, but in talking thus we both became so sleepy that we retired 
directly. Of course I awoke just as the clock struck midnight. 
Equally of course I thought I heard a sound down-stairs. The 
setter in the yard was barking furiously, and the terrier in the 
back porch was doing the same. With much trembling and a 
small night lamp I crept down-stairs, and found Amabel just 
coming up from the cellar. She explained that she awoke, and 
suddenly it came to her that when the explosion occurred it would 
be better for the spoons if they were in the cellar; that they were 
there now, and she thought she should rest easier to be blown up 
with nothing on her mind. 

Having made this confession, she glanced furtively at me; then 
turned a little aside as she drew from the folds of the shawl she 
had about her a small pistol which had been in the house as our 
protection for several years. It was not one of the kind of wea- 
pons which will never go off when vou wanf’it to do so, It was 
of a different kind entirely. It was a dreadful little thing, for it 
would fire itself any time, or it made one think it would, which 
amounted to much the same thing so far as nerves are concerned. 
I used to believe that if you looked at that pistol it would begin 
to fire, and when once it began there was no stopping it until the 
five chambers were empty. The revolving part would whiz around 
under the trigger, and the shot would fly. Perhaps I am not stat- 
ing the peculiarities of this pistol with scientific accuracy, but I 
am telling correctly the general effect it produced. It was a good 
while since we had deemed it safe to have it loaded. I was greatly 
alarmed when I saw this revolver in Amabel’s hand. I wanted to 
run out of the room, but I knew that if it should suddenly begin 
to fire I ought to be present, either to rescue Amabel or to die 
with her. She saw my look of terror, and hastened to say that 
every barrel was empty, but she somehow had thought she should 
feel safer if she had the pistol with her when she went down 
cellar. 

After this we again went to our rooms, and slept soundly until 
morning. In my dreams, however, I occasionally wondered con- 
cerning that private interview which was to take place between 
me and Sister Emma's sister. Amabel and I were up very early. 
Before six o’clock we had milked the cows, and had our daily 
struggle with the hens that wanted to sit. We leisurely ate our 
breakfast and washed the dishes. At eight there was not a sound 
in the room where reposed the mysterious two. The silence had 
not been broken at nine, and they had said they would rise at 
seven. Whispering together in the kitchen, Amabel was of opin- 
ion that the occupants of that chamber had crept away noiseless- 
ly, but that they had left a slow fuse burning which would eventu- 
ally reach something which would blow us up. It was wonderful 
how Amabel clung to that idea. We took our coffee from tin 
spoons, because my friend said she would not bring the silver 
from the cellar while those creatures were in the hotse. The tin 
spoons and the strangeness diffused over the whole place made us 
feel as if we were at some new kind of a picnic. The setter was 
sniffing suspiciously in the yard, and the terrier was sniffing sus- 
piciously in the house. 

We had intended driving to the next town on business this 
morning, but how could we leave until our lodgers had gone? I 
harnessed the horse into the buggy, and ostentatiously brought 
him around and hitched him below the guest-chamber window, 
talking loudly to him as I did so. After this, as the clock was 
striking ten, we heard a rustle above. The next moment the rus- 
tle was on the stairs, and then the speaking one stood in the door 
of the sitting-room. She said that Sister Emma had been quite 
fatigued, and could she see me privately? I conducted her into the 
west room, and as I went Amabel whispered that I might better 
take the pistol. I could appropriately have given her the same 
advice, for I saw that she was to be left with Sister Emma. 

I do not think I have ever been so curious in my life as I was 
when this person drew her chair close to mine.. I had a fleeting 
suspicion that she was going to mesmerize me, while Sister Emma 
in the other room did the same for Amabel. 

That idea vanished when she remarked, with entire unexpect- 
edness, that she had noticed that my complexion was very poor. 
Yes, I said, I knew it was. She went on to state that she was 
sorry to perceive several ugly moth patches on my face. I ac- 
knowledged the truth as regards the moth patches. 

* And,” said this ruthless wretch, “ you are no longer young.” 

I sat silent and miserable. 

She snapped open her bag, and without looking in it, she drew 
out a small bottle, two small bottles, one with white stuff in it, the 
other with red; also two small fragments of linen cloth. “ Dr. 
Barlow,” she began, with great gentleness, as if she were sorry 
she had been obliged to tell me that I had moth patches and that 
I was no longer young—* Dr. Barlow had just such cases as mine 
in mind when he prepared this which I'am introducing. It is not 
only entirely harmless, but full of healing properties for the scarf- 
skin and the cutis, It is not necessary that you go through life 
so plain that even your friends cannot— Pardon me; I must 
speak the truth at such times.” 

I winced visibly. Yes, I knew I was plain. But was I so hor- 
rible? My companion seemed so tender with me that I could not 
be angry. Here was one who was at last telling me the truth. 


“If you will allow me to make one application now, I am sure 
you will be grateful to me forever, and vou will never be without 
these toilet articles.” 


I drew back a little; but I said to myself, what if I should al- 
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low this? She softly advanced, telling me that the healing prop- 
erties of Dr. Barlow's preparations were indeed wonderful. 

While speaking she was cautiously passing a cloth over my fore- 
head and cheeks. She remarked on the folly of those who rejected 
Dr. Barlow’s gift to the plain. 

“Not that you will any longer be plain,” she asserted. 

Inwardly [ said that, just as a joke, I would let her go on. It 
could not have been vanity that influenced me? She went on. 
She was very expert in her work. In less than half an hour she 
drew a small mirror from her bag and held it before me. At first 
I thought the glass was giving the reflection of some one else, and 
1 moved slightly that I might see my own face. 

“Ts it not an improvement ?” she asked. ‘Only one dollar for 
the large bottles, three for two dollars and a half. No lady should 
be without them.” 

I continued looking at the reflection. I could not help smiling 
at the brilliance before me. 

“Will it wash ?” I asked, as if I were speaking of a piece of 
calico, 

“It will require many days to wash it off,” she answered, proud- 
ly. “Three bottles for two dollars and a half. No lady can re- 
spect herself who does not use it. Not only harmless, but bene- 
ficial to the pores of the skin.” 

In the silence which followed I began to be alarmed. I began 
to think I had been a fool. I wondered if the dogs would know 
me. And yet [ sighed. How dazzling with beautifully blended 
red and white I was! Ever since I could recollect anything I had 
longed to know how [ should look if I had a good complexion. I 
laughed. Did I really begin to crack ? 

“Warranted not to crack,” said the agent. 
and healthful. No one would know you.” 

It was true. I did not know myself. I inquired what happen- 
ed to this kind of a complexion if the owner of it milked a cow 
and did other unladylike “chores.” I was assured that nothing 
would have any effect — this skin or substitute for skin, it was 
so elastic and beneficial 

“ And I could get it off ?” I asked. 

“ Not for some days.” 

“ Would a trowel and a small rake have any effect ?” I next 
questioned. . 

My companion stared at me—she snapped her bag shut. She 
said I could have three bottles for two dollars and a half, as Dr. 
Barlow was desirous of benefiting the human race rather than of 
making money. I stood still, looking at her. Then I begged her 
to allow me to take her hand-mirror again. I gazed at myself so 
long that she touched my arm anxiously and said that I could al- 
ways present that appearance if I would use Dr. Barlow’s prepa- 
rations, which were beneficial to the pores of the skin. I did not 
answer. I was absorbed. Finally, without taking my eyes from 
the glass, I said that perhaps I could peel it off. I had seen 
children peel off the complexions of their dolls when they were 
tired of them. 

The glass was silently taken from my hand, and the woman 
moved toward the door, murmuring, “ Beneficial as well as beauti- 
fying.” At this moment I heard Amabel’s voice in the hall. An 
overpowering curiosity came to me. I pushed forward and seized 
Amabel’s arm. I gazed at her. Her face was in its natural 
state. She answered my gaze with eyes that bulged from her 
head. At last she said, mournfully, that she had never expected 
to live to see me enamelled 

I whispered that it was beneficial to the pores of the skin, and 
1 added, feebly, “ also to the general health.” While I was saying 
this, Sister Emma and her sister walked away. 

Amabel took me into the kitchen, where’ there was plenty of 
soap and water. I was deadly afraid lest some of the neighbors 
should come in before I could run from the room. The minister’s 
wife was coming to take tea with us in the afternoon, and there 
was the horse waiting for us to go and do our errands. It soon 
transpired that though olive oil, lavishly used, would do very little 
for my enamel, it would yet do more than anything else. At the 
end of an hour and a half we knew that we had done all we 
could; Amabel said that I should be obliged to have a nervous 
attack and keep my room fora week or so. I told her that I 
could have a nervous attack easier than I could have anything 
else. 

While I sat with my face swathed in towels, Amabel sudden- 
ly thought of the spoons in the cellar, She hastened to get them 
and count them. They were all there. As she put the last one 
in the holder the same thought came to us both: the women had 
not paid for their lodging. But Amabel insisted that I, at least, 
was amply paid. 


“Elastic, flexible, 


True to her original theory, my friend now hurried up to the’ 


chamber lately occupied by Sister Emma and her sister to see if 
they had left a fuse that should burningly linger until it eventual- 
ly blew usup. But she found none. The minister’s wife did not 
come in the afternoon. She sent word she had aviolent head- 
ache. 
When Amabel returned from church the next Sunday, whither 
I had reasons for not accompanying her, she said that the minis- 
ter’s wife was not there, and that the minister had stammered 
and blushed as he had said that his wife’s head was still very bad. 
When she had informed me of this, Amabel kindly made an ap- 
- plication of sweet-oil to my face. As she did so she remarked 
that the minister’s wife was young, but she hadn't a very good 
complexion, and did I think— 
_ “Tmpossible!” I interrupted. 
ed it.” 
Neither Amabel nor Lever knew how anything about my ‘con- 
- dition got abroad, but three days later I had the following note 
from the minister’s wife : 


“He would not have allow- 


“ My pear Friexp,—You might try olive-oil, well rubbed in, for 
your face. Henry and I find that it succeeds better than anything 
for mine. Isn’t it horrid? But I was crazy to try it. Henry was 
away, you know. I have solemnly promised him never to be en- 
amelled again. Only think, I bought three bottles for two dollars 
and a half. As:you have no husband, I should think you might 
be enamelled as often as you like. Henry forbade my going out, 
but I really looked beautiful. Isn’t it awfully funny? I think 
it will be all off before another week ; don’t you ? 

“Yours in.red and white.” 


Amabel: still says that. she wishes our pistol had begun to go 
off when those women were here, not thinking that the weapon 
has no discrétion, and might have hit us instead of them. Besides, 
it was not loaded.. 


OLD SANTA CLAUS. 


’ 7 ~~ old-gentleman Mr..Reinsart has:sketched’was of mature 

when: the: Declaration.of Independence rang through the 
Jand, a when the battles came he took a hand in the strife. He 
voted for his own General Grorcs WasnsinaTon, saw the last cen- 
tary close, the beginning of this; for within himself he combines 
much of the past and some little of the present. He still dons a 
cocked hat, wears a heavy cloak, a blue coat with metal buttons, 
and sports breeches and top-boots. His get-up would not be com- 
plete without his voluminous cravat and its edging of real Mechlin. 
Santa Claus may be considered as rather a Netherlandish than-an 
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American or English saint, and so there might be some doubt as 
to the origin of the old gentleman or the exact locality. It might 
be a Christmas Day in Massachusetts or Virginia. We should 
rather incline, from evidences derivable from the buildings, toward 


‘the belief that our ancient grandfather was a Virginian, because 


the church is precisely of that solid type found to-day in Virginia. 
You see these places of worship now all grown over in the sum- 
mer-time with climbing vines, and they are as solid and substan- 
tial as the day when they were built. It is a house of some im- 
portance the old gentleman is about entering. He has rapped 
once with the knocker, and he awaits the opening of the door. 
Certainly there is some little one inside who has been anxiously 
expecting that grandsire’s coming; has listened for the foot-falls 
as they crunched through the snow, and the stamping of the boots 
to get rid of the rime. 

They did not fashion automatic toys in those days, but good 
solid ones. You can find a horse as a plaything made out of clay 
among the works of the. earliest known families of men. If in 
the selection of toys the giver of such delightful things be ever in 
doubt, take anything that has an equine resemblance for a boy, 
and there is no possibility of having made 4 bad choice. If there 
were a museum of toys illustrating the childish demands of the 
past, how many variants of the horse there would be! Of dolls 
such a collection has been made, and a very remarkable one is it. 
There is a charming look of expectancy on the old gentleman’s, 
face. He anticipates the cries of joy,-the huggings from some 
little child, and his old heart will be warmed, for human nature has 
never changed. He does not attempt to conceal his wooden charger 
under the folds of his cloak, for the horse is too big, too self-as- 
serting, for that. There were no wsthetic movements in those 
days, when toy-makers were influenced by art, and toy horses were 
more or less conventionai, but amateurs in such matters will no- 
tice how the mane sticks up, and the tail has a wild and untamed 
set. The little boy who is to receive it will be certain that it is 
just like that famous war-horse his grandfather rode at Trenton 
or at Yorktown. Since this particular type of old Santa Claus 
has passed away many others have been in vogue, but none has 
been more happily conceived than the one Mr. Reinnart saa so 
sympathetically drawn. 





WOMEN VOTERS IN BOSTON, 


HE uprising of the women voters of Boston at the municipal 
election in that city last week exhibited not a few interesting 
phases, It has deservedly attracted the attention of the country, 
both on account of the results it is believed to have wrought in 
connection with the management of the public schools there, as 
well as for the unusual scenes which have been witnessed in the 
various stages of its development. Although a complete list of 
city officers, from the Mayor down, were chosen at the election on 
Tuesday, the 11th inst., the choice of members of the School Board, 
to which task the Boston women gave their exclusive attention, 
appears to have transcended all other issues involved i in the cam- 
paign. The municipal election in Boston this year, therefore, may 
rightly be said to have been the women’s battle, and the women 
availed themselves of their privileges to an extent never before 
witnessed in that city, or in any other municipality in this section 
of the country. 

The law giving the women the right to vote for schooi commit- 
tees in the cities and towns of Massachusetts was incorporated in 
the statutes ten years ago, in compliance with the very general 
sentiment in all intelligent communities that their interest in the 
welfare of the publie schools entitled them to participate in their 
government, both as electors and as members of school boards, if 
their fellow-citizens should see fit to elect them to such positions. 
Nevertheless, it does not appear that the women of Boston have 
generally taken advantage of the opportunities thus accorded 
until the recent election, at least so far as going to the polls is to be 
accepted as a test of their active interest in school matters. Prior 
to this year the number of registered women voters in Boston has 
not far exceeded one thousand at any one election, or less than one 
percent. of the women of voting age in the eity. Last year the 
names of but about eight hundred women were placed on the 
voting lists, and only seven hundred put in an appearance at the 
polls. This year, on the other hand, they appear to have asserted 
their rights in a most emphatic manner, and when the voting list 
was made up for the municipal election the names of no less than 
twenty thousand two hundred and sixteen women were found there. 
Over twenty-five thousand women had previously gone through the 
process of getting themselves assessed for a State, county, or town 
tax, in accordance with the provisions of the law prescribing the 
qualifications of women voters, and all but five thousand of this 
number, apparently, became fully qualified as voters. The mini- 
mum tax was fixed at fifty cents, which was the modest sum paid 
by each woman in order to secure a receipted tax bill. 

The causes which led to this remarkable demonstration on the 
part of the women had their origin as far back as May last, when 
Rev. Father Merca tr, of the Gate of Heaven Roman Catholic Church, 
complained, in a letter addressed to the Boston School Board, that 
twice within two months Master Travis, of the English High-School, 
had “trespassed on the forbidden ground of religion, and made 
statements which were an outrage upon Catholics in his endeavor 
to explain a question of Catholic doctrine.” Master Travis, it 
was charged, had taught that an indulgence was ‘“‘a permission to 
commit sin,” and had illustrated his teachings by informing his 
pupils that “ should a murderer be brought before a judge he would 
only have to put his hand in his pocket and produce his indulgence 
papers in order to be pardoned.” This definition, it was claimed by 
Father Mrtca.r, was “ throwing contempt on the Catholic religion,” 
and as a consequence of this complaint an investigation was ordered 
by the School Committee. At the hearings which followed, Master 
Travis stated his position, citing the language of the particular text- 
book used in the schools, which he claimed he had followed in his 
instruction. He denied that the statements made to elucidate his 
teachings were ever put in such a way as to throw ridicule or con- 
tempt upon any boy or upon any boy’s religion. In his twenty 
years’ service as a teacher in the public schools he declared that 
he had known no distinction of religion, and had avoided secta- 
rianism to the best of his ability. As a resulf of this investiga- 
tion the sub-committee having the matter in charge reported 
that they had found the charges of Father Mercatr sustained by 
the facts, and they recommended the removal of the’ text-book 
which, it was alleged, had tended to mislead the master, and the 


transfer of Master Travis to another field of duty in the school.. 


This action was subsequently sustained by the almost unanimous 
action of the School Board, which included in its membership 
both Catholics and: Protestants." The two minority votes on this 
question were cast by the two-women members of the School 
Board, who opposed the recommendations of the sub-committee. 
Their dissent may be said to have started the uprising among the 
members of their own sex, and the subsequent animated discus- 
sion of the subject by the press and the pulpit soon led to the 
framing of an issue on which it was determined to make an effort 
to reconstruct the School Board. The movement thus begun does 
not appear to have been confined to any particular class. The 
aristocratic Back Bay, Beacon Hill, Dorchester, and Roxbury con- 
tributed their full quota of women voters, as well as the North 
End.-and -the South. Cove.districts. The young, the old, and the 
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middle-aged, rich and poor, black and white, Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, all joined in the throng of women who went to the 
polls to cast their ballots. The importance of the women exer- 
cising this right of suffrage was everywhere dwelt upon, and the 
women’s clubs,of which there is no lack in Boston, uopressed 
upon their members the duty of voting. 

The scenes and incidents attending the development of this re- 
markable movement were not without their odd features. The man- 
ner in which the women flocked to the City Hal!, when the preliminary 
work of getting themselves assessed began, was something entirely 
novel in municipal politics. No sooner was the excitement fairly 
started than it became a kind of a craze, and they rallied, in fair 
weather and foul, in astonishing numbers. In the short period of 
six days no less than fifteen thousand women applied for their tax’ 
bills, and long queues filed into the office of the assessors in a man- 
ner to suggest the opening of the Symphony Concert season rather 
than the prosaic duty of qualifying to vote. Mothers came with 
their daughters, and in some cases they brought their women-ser- 
vants along to swell the throng. Domestic affairs were allowed 
to drift, for the time being, in order that the duties of the women as 
voters might be attended to. So great was the rush for a while 
that the men who were qualifying at the same time found it diffi- 
cult to get any attention until after a long wait, and an extra force 
of clerks had to be called in to meet. the emengency. The hu- 
mors of this campaign came out most p:ominently at the regis- 
tration office, where each would-be voter was put through a rigid 
examination as to her qualifications for exercising the highest 
privilege of citizenship. The questions with which the women 
were plied by the registrars not infrequently had an effect to de- 
ter some of the more sensitive women from going through the 
ordeal. Several spinsters of doubtful age preferred to preserve 
the secret as to date of their birth to becoming fuil-fledged voters. 
One gave her age as “ twenty-one plus,” resolutely declining to be 
more definite, and as a necessary consequence failed to get her 
It seems not to 
have oceurred to many of the women that the registrars were 
simply performing their sworn duty in thus cateclising them, and 
as a consequence complaints were frequently heard that the officers 
were trying to make fun of a serious matter. The ordeal at the 
polls on election day was a Jess trying one for these new voters, 
They had to run the gauntlet of scores of eager ballot distributors 
of both sexes, to be sure, but after having accomplished this task. 
and having selected their ballot, the simple duty of announcing 
their names and residences to the mspectors in charge of the 
ballot-box and depositing their votes was all that remained to be 
done. No distinctively women’s ticket was put in the field, and 
the women voters were therefore left free to choose between those 
candidates put forward by the regular party organizations and by 
the citizens irrespective of party.. The names of but two women 
appeared in the list of the twelve candidates that were voted for 
on each of the tickets, so that it can hardly be said that the women 
took advantage of their strength to draw the line in ¢heir own 
favor. Some voted according to their own, their husband’s, or 
their father’s politics, some according to their religion, but by far 
the larger number cast their ballots, for the candidates whom they 
believed to be best fitted for the duties to be assigned to them, 
irrespective of narrower considerations. This is rightly regarded 
as the most gratifying feature of this demonstration of the Boston 
women voters, which marks an epoch in the history of the govern- 
ment of the Boston schools. 





DINNER-TIME IN A MINING TOWN. 


T is not generally known, perhaps, that the casual visitor to a 
A mining town may take his choice, when the mid-day dinner 
hour arrives, from a positively startling array of famous hostel- 
ries. He may, if he will, tuck his ottenuate silver-knobbed um- 
brella under his arm, thrust his monocle mto his left eye, turn up 
his London-made trousers, and stroll down the main street unde- 
cided whether to bestow his patronage upon Delmonico’s, the Café 
Brunswick, the Maison Dorée, Parker’s, or the Fifth Avenue. He 
18 likely to see all.of them if he passes im review the entire list. 
Tt is quite tmmaterial upon which establishment his choice finally 
falls. If he elects to associate with the upper classes he may 
probably decide to pay seventy-five cents or a dollar for his repast, 
or he may economize to the extent of a quarter of a dollar and 
dine for fifty cents at some comparatively unfashionable resort. 
In either event he is likely to sit between flannel-clad persons with 
the stain of gold-bearing mud upon their garments, slouch hats 
upon their heads, and an inexhaustible supply of rowgh-and-ready 
Saxon in their speech. 

In the higher -priced establishments, patronized by engineers, 
superintendents, and transient capitalists, a portion of the guests 
may see fit to remove their hats while seated, but, as in the British 
House of Commons, i it is not considered particularly good form to 
do so. 

One experience of a promenade en habit, as it were, on the prin- 

cipal thoroughfare, is enough to send a sensitive soul to the nearest 
place where he can procure a pair of miner’s boots wherein to 
conceal the lower portion of his trousers, a felt nat, and some 
kind of a coat not conspicuous for its fashionable cut. Even when 
clad more in accordance with local stvle he is tolerably certain to 
come in for a share of good-natured guying on the part of miners 
off duty ; but if he is possessed of a fair share of tact and a goodly 
stock of dark-hued but inexpensive cigars, brought from the East 
for gratuitous distribution, he will soon find himself treated with 
merited consideration. 
* When the twelve-o’clock whistle blows at the stamping-mill 
the “ day shift” cheerfully throws down its tools and makes a rush 
en masse for the hotel centres, whence promptly upon the stroke 
of twelve there arise a clanging of bells, a tooting of horns, a 
tinkling of triangles, stentorian oral invitations to dine, and in 
short all the devices for attracting attention and consequent duc- 
ats that the ingenuity or the resources of the proprietor can com- 
mand. 

In front of the,“ Commercial” an aged darky swings two bells 
in the confident belief that no one can hear the tin horn at the 
“Grand Hotel” opposite ; “ Delmonico’s,” a little farther down 
the street, draws music from a large triangle, while the “* Bruns- 
wick,” a few steps in the other direction, clashes a pair of eym- 
bals. In view of the necessarily limited table room, promptness 
and energy are at a premium during the first minutes of the din- 
ner hour, for your miner likes to enjoy his smoke, and mayhap his 
grog, before going to his afternoon work, and there 1s a choice of 
seats. Often there is a deal of good-natured horse-play in the 
opening scramble, but it is rare that anythmg serious ensues, 
though there are plenty of deadly weapons openly worn in almost 
any of the table groups that one may see. 

A considerable proportion of the miners prefer to keep bache 
lors’ hall, and enjoy the select society of their own cabins; but in 
general some kind of a combination is eventually formed whereby 
the services of a cook are secured, and under proper management 
such “ messes” are usually more satisfactorily served than at such 
rival hotels as are afforded by the average mining town in its rudi- 
mentary stages of development. 

The illustration is from a sketch made in a certain Colorado 
town, and may be received as typical, both as regards its archi- 
tectural features and the local accessories, 
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AGE. 


So worn and bent! how piteous the change! 
Whither have all the strength and beauty fled? 

What can have wrought the miracle so strange ? 
“He has grown old,” the angel gently said. 


Splendidly strong and wise! how passing strange! 
Superb young manhood triumphing, instead 
Of helpless child. What can have wrought the change? 
“He has grown old,” the smiling angel said. 
A. W. R. 


HOW AN AFRICAN KING DOCTORED 
HIMSELF. 
7 ING OKO JUMBO of Bonny—in whose august company Mrs. 
Ker and myself had the honor (as I have described elsewhere) 
of being shipwrecked upon the west coast of Africa in the summer 
of 1885—was said to be a bit of a humorist in his way, but we saw 
very little trace of humor about him in the course of that disastrous 
voyage, during the whole of which he was probably the most wretch- 
ed man on board. Indeed, what with his chronic internal malady, 
the ceaseless rain that prevented him from coming on deck, and 
the prolonged sea-sickness which, like Death in Shirley’s famous 
poem, “lays its icy hands on kings,” the poor king might well be 
weary of life at sea. 

Nor were’these his only troubles. Having never been out of 
his own country till the trip to England from which he was re- 
turning, he had naturally very hazy ideas of geography, and doubt- 
less imagined his little kingdom on the Bonny River (which he was 
pining to see) to be somewhere at the other end of the world, 
many long months away from him. 

But one night (the very night before the shipwreck, by an omi- 
nous coincidence) we at length got him out upon the main-deck ; 
and it was a fine sight to see our stalwart captain supporting the 
old man’s tottering steps, and helping him on to the cane lounge 
set for him upon the after-hatch. The sick man brightened up 
wonderfully beneath the influence of good Captain Porter’s cheery 
talk about old times in West Africa, and did his best to eat the 
food that we brought him; but no persuasion could induce him 
either to take medicine or to see the ship's doctor, who unfortu- 
nately happened to be a very young man. 

“ Medicine no good,” said the old warrior, disdainfully ; “ doctor 
no good—no sabbee nothing. One time I sick at home; no can 
sleep two night. I make send for white man’s doctor from Eng- 
lish factory. White doctor come—young boy, smooth face, no 
sabbee nothing. I say, ‘No can sleep now—you make me sleep.’ 
Doctor say, ‘S’pose you take this bottle of sleep-stuff ; you drink 
ten-twelve drop one time, ten-twelve drop other time, you sleep 
good.’ I take sleep-stuff.; I drink him all up one time, I sleep five 
whole day, five whole night! Eh, captain? me sabbee better than 
doctor that time! Ha, ha, ha!” 

And the king exploded into such boisterous laughter that all 
the features of his queer old face seemed to change places, and to 
dance a kind of insane quadrille in and out of each other, as if a 
hair’s-breadth escape from death by an overdose of laudanum were 
the finest joke in the world. But I could not help thinking that 
there are not a few kings, in far more civilized regions than Bon- 
ny, Who are just as useful and intelligent when broad-awake as 
poor Uko Jumbo was during his five-days’ nap. Davip Kerr. 











A LEAF FROM A WAR DIARY. 
By G. T. F. 
SUMMARY JUSTICE. 

P\HERE was a vast deal of swearing and growling that morning 

in the rifle-pits, for the soldier, like the sailor, will spit forth 
his grievances in season and out of season. The night before, 
Grant’s army, in his bloody flanking duel with Lee, had reached 
Spottsylvania to find the same serried walls of Confederate bay- 
onets. blocking his way. Rations were scant, the commissary 
wagons, miles in the rear, were stuck fast as bricks in mortar, rain 
had poured all night, and the picket detail went out sourly to the 
game of dodging lead without even a cup of coffee. Gray skies, 
steaming earth, wet uniforms ; an exposed line, where every man 
burrowed a little hole, or threw up a heap of earth, or grovelled 
behind a tree stump; a vigilant enemy not two hundred yards away, 
across a wide gully, scratching gravel in similar fashion, and 
prompt with a bullet at sight of blue cloth—it was too dismal for 
any language but the staccato. The rich and varied quality of 
the blasphemy would have taxed even the disciplined genius of a 
teamster. By-and-by the sun clambered out of the fog-banks, and 
shone with a sickly lustre as the air lightened, but with an in- 
tensity of heat that sucked the brain dry. Cramped limbs—for no 
one could venture to make much stir—and the torture of thirst 
made every man ache with the curses that Prospero laid on Cali- 
ban. We could see the glint of the water in the run, beyond which 
deadly tubes lay levelled, as it swept on in glancing ripples or 
broke in baby cataracts, and the musical tinkle of it ravished us 
with delight that swiftly swung back into a sharper pain. But if 
the men in gray were for us the fierce guardians of that fountain 
of refreshment, we were the like to them. So we panted and 
longed and vented our spleen on any flutter of uniform that made 
rock or stump or mound animate. 

I don’t remember on which side it began. A white rag was 
tossed upon the point of a bayonet. In the twinkling of an eye 
a hundred of these jocund signals waved on both sides. Chanti- 
cleer crowed merrily from scores of throats, and lusty responses 
from the other side made the air alive with the notes of a rustic 
matin chorus. One touch of nature had renewed our kinship, 
and discipline melted like the frost on a window-pane. “Come 
and have a drink”—that genial challenge which punctuates so 
much of the business of peace was bandied between the friendly 
enemies, but this time it was for the quaffing of a vintage more 
sparkling and delicious than any champagne that ever beaded in 
crystal. What were general orders, the starch of military rule, 
the remonstrances of authority, before this great gush of kindness 
and sympathy? The officers tried to keep the men in their lines, 
but the impulse had got such head that it beat down opposition, 
which was the more feeble as the sword secretly thrilled with the 
same sentiment that stirred the bayonet. A thousand men along 
a half-mile front sprang out of ambush and stretched their legs. 
Rifles were stacked, and with unslung canteens the whilom foes, 
who had been hot for each other’s blood, hastened to meet on the. 
banks of the run and grip honest brown paws, 

“ How d’ye, Yank ?” “ How d’ye, Johnny?” went the scattered 
fusillade of greeting, and all gave tongue to a hubbub of chatter 
and laughter like that of a pack of school-boys just broke loose 
from the threat of birch. What a draught of paradise that water 
was as we drank till every man was fit to burst bis skin! How 


beautiful the shining of it as it danced over the shallows or lay 
in the still pools glassing mossy pebbles in the clear cool depths, 
fons Bandusie xplendidior vitro! How every heart glowed with 
good-will that smoothed the “ wrinkled front of war” into smiles, 
and made the vision of reeking shambles and savage onslaught, 
from which we had emerged and into which we must soon again 
pass, like a distempered dream! 


How the blue and gray chaffed 
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m simple, homely fashion, or interchanged sheepish confidences 
about the girls they had left behind them! 

The scenes of this idyl set in the midst of a great tragedy were 
so full of a rude pathos that, though now nearly a quarter of a 
century gone, they are as fresh as a thing of yesterday. I can 
still pass from group to group and hear the quaint remarks pointed 
with army slang, and the gruff haw-haw as Jonathan, Hans, and 
Patrick tossed the foot-ball of talk with their fresh-found brethren 
of an hour. I can still see the branzed faces, the lean figures, the 
tatterdemalions in homespun, mingling fraternally with the more 
sleek and well-uniformed Federals. The canteens were soon filled, 
and their woollen jackets well soaked to keep the contents cool, 
and the men of both sides sprawled on the grass like merrymakers 
at a picnic. I had heard ‘of similar scenes, but never of one 
marked by such friendly ease, a complacency, however, not shared 
by the officers. These more responsible watch-dogs, now that the 
irrepressible need of water had been met and a convention made 
to stop all picket-firing till further notice, were eager to withdraw 
the men into their lines again. All attempts to restore the dis- 
cipline of war for the time availed nothing. Human nature was 
to the fore, and it was not to be trifled with by any such small 
matters as army regulations. The fascinating companionship 
blossumed into every manner of pleasant mutual offices, as far as 
the will could stand for the deed in the case of our poverty-stricken 
Confederate friends, or the deed could answer to the will in default 
of a lagging commissary train. 

It was noticeable that on neither side was there any braggin 
of prowess. The vainglory of victory over each other when they 
had just warmed palms, like reunited wanderers from the same 
house-brood, seemed a damnable thing. Yet each man knew that 
twenty-four hours hence he would be as keen to fly at this bro- 
ther’s throat as ever, and feel the same old thrill of triumph at cap- 
tured standards and a flying foe. Perhaps the dumb presence of 
this certainty overshadowing the touching comedy gave a more 
lively zest to the emotions that acted their part so well for the 
occasion, as the movement of a Greek play was charged with a 
deeper meaning by the idea of fate, against which gods and men 
were powerless, standing behind it all. Only once was a delicate 
reserve ruffled. A gaunt Carolinian Cracker snickered, “ Waal, 
I’ve seen you Yanks when ye looked a derned sight less chipper, 
with we-uns a-peggin’ the lead inter yer behinds.” ‘Shut yer teeth, 
you blankety-blank clay-eater!” roared a six-footer from Lynch- 
burg; “they’ve seen our backs as often as we’ve seen theirn.” 
Tarheel, who had no itch to smell a sturdy Virginian fist, though 
manifestly suffering from another very lively sort of itch, sham- 
bled away in the sulks. 

The yellow, badly printed Richmond newspapers of a late date, 
loaded to the muzzle with stuff to fire the Southern heart, were 
greedily exchanged for Northern journals. But there was another 
kind of barter that wakened far more interest. Though our men 
had gone break fastless, their haversacks were not altogether lean. 
Out came the coffee to exchange for tobacco, or, if need be, give 
away. 
more fragrant than the bouquet of nectar ripened in the sunshine 
of Burgundy to these straitened men, who had almost convinced 
themselves that there was no such thing as coffee left in the 
world. I almost-expected to see fires lighted without more ado, 
and both sides make cheer over a common breakfast. This, how- 
ever, was just the one hole too loose in the general unbuckling of 
belts. Many vivid little episodes stamped themselves on remem- 
brance as parts of this extraordinary scene. It is impossible now 
to review all these incidents, which show how easily the streams 
of human kindness flow to the milking. One thing, however, 
stands out among others. A grizzled Confederate, though aged 
more by hardship‘and trouble than by time, was absorbed in talk 
with a sergeant in blue as they lay on the grass. They took out 
children’s photographs and showed each other, and their eyes 
shone and their faces puckered over the sight, as their long beards 
wagged rapidly in their fear lest they should be parted before 
they could unpack all their hearts to each other. It was a thing 
to make one choke with a swelling lump in the throat. 

A tall noble-looking Confederate major, who commanded the 
detachment immediately in our front, stood a hundred yards away 
in the open, looking with a paternal smile on the strange spectacle, 
yet evidently cogitating the immediate, the pressing need of get- 
ting his own line into position again. There were ominous sounds 
on our extreme left, showing that the cloud of battle would soon 
shut out our brief spell of sunshine. Destiny settled the question 


‘through a piece of the foulest treachery, the act of a blood-thirsty 


savage, though every Federal sol- 
dier felt himself smirched and 
branded by it. A rifle cracked 


The hungry nostrils quivered with delight at the odor, - 
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‘twas that bloody spalpeen up there that shot the rebel major. 
Be the howly Mother I must have a crack at the baste or me heart 
will break. Ye may shoot or hang poor Pat for it, but the bullet 
in me gun is itchin’ to be inside that divil’s hide.” The officer 
frowned slightly, shook his head without a word, and turned away 
his face. Shortly afterward, amidst the general firing, there was 
a loud crash amidst the branches of the. vig tree, and a heavy 
body fell from the top to the ground, garbed in the uniform of a 
celebrated sharp-shooter corps. Some of the men recognized it 
even in the distance. It was a half-breed Chippewa Indian; a 
marksman noted among marksmen. He had paid the penalty of 
his treachery. 





A GREAT EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENT. 


MAGNIFICENT gift to promote mechanical education has just 

been made by Mr. Isaran V. Wittiamson, of Philadelphia. On 
Saturday, December 1st, this gentleman conveyed by deed of trust 
property valued at five million dollars to a board of seven trustees. 
The conditions of the trust call for the establishment of a compre- 
hensive system of trade schools in which boys are to have free 
instruction, under the most competent teachers, in any trade they 
prefer. A tract of ground near Philadelphia, not larger than three 
hundred acres in extent, and not to exceed in price four hundred 
dollars an acre, is to be acquired, and on this land the requisite 
number of substantial buildings are to be put up, designed both 
for class-room and dormitory purposes. Dwellings are also to be 
built for the instructors, and funds set apart for their support. If 
the five millions of the original gift prove to be uate for 
these various objects, Mr. Wittiason has let it be understood that 
he is ready to increase the endowment to ten or twelve million 
dollars. Hence, in its larger possibilities, the gift is one of the 
most stupendous in all history. Possibly no benefaction on record 
is greater, except the foundation of Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity by Senator Stanrorp. 

The trustees, who have absolute control of the property under 
the terms of the deed, are prominent and typical citizens of Phil- 
adelphia. The board is composed of Mr. Joun Bairp, president, 
and Messrs. Wittiam ©. Lupwic, Lemuxt Corvin, Joun Wana- 
MAKER, Epwarp LonxestretH, Jam“s W. Brooks, and Harry C. 
Townsenp. They are all, with the exception of Mr. Townsenp, 
who is a lawyer, business men of large and ripe experience, and 
the board is regarded as one that may be depended upon to carry 
out the donor’s benevolent plans with fidelity and intelligence. 

In some respects Mr. Witiiamson’s scheme overlaps that: of 
Girarp. But it is broader in its scope and is even more superb in 
its proportions than that magnificent charity. The first benefits in 
both cases go to boys born and raised in the city of Philadelphia, 
and then, in well-defined zones, to youth everywhere, Then, too, in 
both cases, the boys acquire knowledge of some useful trade. 
But under the Girarp bequest these privileges are restricted to 
orphans, or, as the courts have construed the legacy, to half-or- 
phans and to orphans, and the mechanical features of the insti- 
tution are incidental merely. By Mr. Wittiamson’s gift, however, 
the benefits are open to all, and the instruction is to be wholly 
practical, except so far as some lessons in the ordinary school 
branches may be found essential to progress in mechanical skill. 

Mr. Witxiamson has been for many years one of the interesting 
features of Philadelphia, though a man of whom little is known 
save a stock of current anecdotes that illustrate his extreme pe- 
nuriousness. In spite of his vast wealth, and the liberal use he 
has often made of it in the support of public charities, he limits 
his personal expenditures to the barest necessities. He has never 
married, and he has no fixed abode. He has no home address in 
the city directory. He lives generally at hotels or boarding-houses, 
and frequently changes these temporary quarters. He permits 
himself few of the comforts of life, and scarcely the necessities. 
Anything like luxury he has renounced. Gossip credits him with 
rather a luxurious and self-indulgent youth, but if such ever were 
his manner of life, it was put aside utterly half a century ago. 
During that long period his career has been that of one devoted 
to the accumulation of wealth, even to the sacrifice of the ordinary 
ties and amenities of life. And at the same time, as we have said, 
he has frequently contributed liberally to such charitable objects 
as appealed to his sympathies. One of his intimate friends has 
said that, to his knowledge, Mr. WitLramson had applied a million 
and a half dollars to such charities at different times. In this 
singular contradiction of traits he is not unlike other men who 
have made notable gifts to benevolent objects. They make the 





amidst the music of laugh and 
talk that seemed to preclude a 
final reconciliation, and the rebel 
major threw his arms wildly in 
the air, shot through the heart 
by a Yankee bullet. 

For a moment there was no 
sound, but a ealm like that of 
death. Every tongue was struck 
dumb, every thought stunned, 
every limb paralyzed, by the ac- 
cursed act. Then there arose a 
wild tumult of rage, a clamor of 
curses that baffles description. 
“Bloody Yankee sneaks!” 
“Cowardly traitors!” “D—d 
white-livered dogs!” and a hun- 
dred other fierce epithets pelted 
us as the Confederates dashed 
like madmen for cover and their 
rifles. Back we: too scurried to 
shelter, and the old game began 
again in deadly earnest. It was 
not long before some of us solved 
the mystery of that felon shot. 
A tall tree stood somewhat back 
from the picket-line, from the 
upper branches of whose leafy 
covert we noticed rapid firing. 
From time to time glimpses of a 
body could be seen, and by piec- 
ing facts together it became plain 
that the tree must have been in 
the line of the bullet which slew 
that stately Confederate major. 
Among those who observed the 
most quickly was a little red- 
headed Irish corporal. No shot 
from his rifle had been fired after 
our hurried return, and the frown 
on his freckled phiz, generally so 
full of “divil-me-care” fun, 
showed that “Paddy Fitz” was 
doing something very unusual 
for him—thinking.. ~ 

. Lieutenant, avick,” he final- 
ly said to an officer near him, 
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world their heir, they hoard to augment the gift, and are mean 
only to themselves, 

Mr. Wittramson was born at Penn’s Manor, Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, on the 3d of February, 1808. He is therefore near- 
ly eighty-six years of age. He developed a knack at trade even 
as a boy, turning his energies to “’tending store” in his native 
village in preference to working on the family farm. When quite 
young he went to Philadelphia to seek his fortune, entered a dry- 
' goods house, and showed such business talents that he was rapidly 

promoted, and soon struck out for himself. In this independent 
career he was brilliantly successful. While still young he had 
amassed a fortune of two hundred thousand dollars, and he retired 
from business, intending to enjoy himself in the pursuits of a 
fashionable leisure. But after a few years thus occupied he with- 
drew from society, cut off every unnecessary expense, and began 
the life for which he is now known. 

It is difficult to ascertain the secret of his vast accumulations. 
He does not seem to owe his fortune—which is commonly reckoned 
at fifteen million dollars—to investments in any particular line of 
securities, nor does it come to him as the “unearned increment” 
of real estate. He has never owned any considerable amount of 
this description of property. His wealth is supposed to be due 
to a miscellaneous range of investments, chiefly in the iron and 
railroad industries, made with a marvellous sagacity which ap- 
proached an instinct. His judgment in stock values and prospects 
is reputed to be infallible. It is said of him that he has kept 
himself accurately informed as to the intrinsic value of little-known 
securities, and that when stocks of this class are thrown upon the 
market he picks them up, often at far below their worth, and prof- 
its by his shrewdness. He has been much interested in the Read- 
ing Railroad, and is the largest stockholder in the Cambria Iron- 
Works. 


BETWEEN THE LINES* 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, US.A.,, 


Autor or “A War-Tiug Woorne.” 





IV. 

ZT ATE that night, threading his weary way along a road blocked 

with wagons and straggling troops, Lieutenant Kearny rode 
out westward from Gainesville in hopes of rejoining his own regi- 
ment and having a few hours’ sleep before dawn. He had deliv- 
ered his despatch to the division commander, and received another 
which he was requested to hand to General Buford, who was cov- 
ering the front, so they said around the head-quarters tents, out 
bevond Haymarket. One aide-de-camp said three miles; another 
said three-quarters of a mile; no one seemed to know exactly, and 
all of the staff, having been in saddle, marching, fighting, and run- 
ning about the country since early dawn, were now too sleepy and 
tired to lift their h from the ground on which they lay, rolled 
in their dusty blankets. A field-officer charged with the duty of 
looking after the grand guards and pickets assured him that he 
would find the “in the hands of our people” well out beyond 
Haymarket, and that Buford’s patrols and videttes held it beyond 
them almost to the Gap. One or two divisions of Longstreet’s 
corps were already through, he said, and bivouacked in the open 
fields just under the range. Stuart’s people? No. He had seen 
or heard nothing of them. If they were north of the pike they 
had all been called eastward over toward Groveton, where all that 
heavy fighting had been going on about sunset. Could the lieu- 
tenant tell him anything about that? The lieutenant could and 
did. In point of fierceness and fatality there had been nothing, he 
said, from the outbreak of the war to equal the combat he had 
witnessed that evening. Now that the excitement of battle no 
longer sustained him, and the darkness of night weighed heavily 
upon his wearied senses, Kearny shuddered as he thought of those 
long ranks of dead and dying, facing each other along that rolling, 
undulating mile of open fields where the battle lines had stood 
loading and firing for two mortal hours, until nothing but the red 
flash of musketry could be geen. ; 

‘Won't you let me send a sergeant and three or four men with 
you »” asked the field-officer, as, riding together, they finally reach- 
ed the outpost. ‘You will be alone for a mile, perhaps, before 
you reach any of Buford’s people, and there’s no telling what you 
may run across along this road.” 

Kearny looked at the little party grouped in silence under a 
patch of trees‘by the road-side. All seemed weary and depressed 
after the long, long day of tramp and the nervous strain of hours 
in line of battle.- There was something pathetic in the silence and 
subordination with which they awaited his reply. Two of the men 
had spread their blankets under a tree, and had apparently — 
been relieved as sentinels, and were about to lie down. They 
knelt there looking up at the two mounted officers, and one of 
them muttered a low word of expostulation, which the sergeant 
promptly rebuked. They were infantrymen — volunteers — and 
their duties were onerous enough already, thought Kearny, with- 
out having to tramp out into the darkness and danger escorting 
every belated dragoon who happened along. “No,” he said. 
“Thank you, kindly, major. ‘Ramapo’ and I pulled through here 
all right to-day, and I think we can do it again. Some Reb 
troopers tried to. cut me off just about a mile from here this 
morning, but we slipped by them. They cannot see me at night, 
and we'll walk along soft as a kitten. Won't we, old boy?” But 
“ Ramapo,” though thus: affectionately appealed to, did not rise 
to the spirit of the occasion. With drooping head and jaded 
mien he looked wistfully about in search of possible shelter and 
refreshment, and did not even peat up - ears in response to the 
encouraging slap from his master’s gauntlet. 

# enuamedatabhs sir,” said Kearny, holding out his hand, after 
a brief examination of his revolver chambers. “These caps seem 
all in good shape. I feel that I must get to my regiment to-night, 
for they are sure to be fighting at daybreak, and they don’t know 
where Iam. Next thing I know they'll be reporting me as om 
tured, killed, or missing, and scaring my home people to death. 
Thank you for coming so far with me, and good-night again. 
Sergeant, keep your ears open, and if I am driven back, be ready 
to back them up in turn;” and waving his hand and touching 
“Ramapo” with the spur, he en _— away into the darkness, 
leaving a silent little group behind. him. : 

There were no ree gore on either side. The fields, he knew, 
were bare and lying neglected. There was no one to till them 
if crops could be raised, and there were too many to sweep awa: 
the crop in case a struggling growth were effected. _ It was dav’ 
as pitch. He could not a a night so dark in his cn —. 

igning. Not a vestige of moon was there, 
mh a faint twinkling star peeped through rifts in the clouds, 
that seemed to have been drawn like-a veil over the face of the 
heavens, hiding from celestial eyes the woful scene of this day’s 
bloody work. Earlier in the evening, as he rode into Gainesville, 
he heard the mournful plaint of the whippoorwill in the moist 
and misty aisles of the forest, but now a hush had fallen on the 
broad, beautiful valley, and not a sound disturbed the death-like 
silence but the muffled tread of his charger’s hoofs in the deep, 
dust-covered road. Such silence, following on such scenes and 
incidents as he had encountered through the day, is trying to 
nerves long set on edge. A faint. whiff of night wind swept 
* Begun in No. 1667.—Copyright, 1888, by Haurer & Brorurns. 
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across the highway from time to time, and he turned his head, 
hoping to catch the sound of pawing hoof or the p-r-r-r-r-r of 
grazing horses on the south side of the track. Only Buford’s 
men would likely be there; while, on the other hand, to the north, 
he knew not how many foemen to expect. Stuart’s cavalry, 
Mosby’s rangers, Turner Ashby’s partisans, any of these might be 
scouting the fields and trotting through the wood roads above the 
pike and keeping up communication between Longstreet’s advance 
brigades in front of the two gaps, and Stuart and Jackson over 
there to the northeast of Gainesville. Time and again he reined 
in “Ramapo,” faneying he could hear muttered words or muffled 
hoof-beats over in that direction, but after a few minutes of intent 
listening would again push slowly on. Once or twice “ Ramapo’s” 
hoofs struck some loose stone upon the road with loud and 
startling click, and once this betraying noise was accompanied by 
a sudden gleam like an electric spark, as flint and iron clashed 
together. His sabre, too, swinging at the full length of its slings, 
clanked occasionally against his spurred boot-heel, and he shoved 
it between his leg and the saddle straps to put an end to its clamor. 
So moving, he had covered perhaps half a mile without molesta- 
tion of any kind, when, far out to his front—in the roadway, doubt- 
less—he caught sight of a faint and sudden flash of light that he 
instantly divined to be the result of just such a clash of flint and 
steel as caused the spark under “ Ramapo’s” forefvot but a moment 
before. Horsemen ahead! Now for the question, who are they ? 
Judging by its feeble glow, that flash must have been nearly two 
hundred yards away, and as yet no sound had reached him. Again 
he halted “‘ Ramapo” and listened, his heart beating a little heavi- 
er. For a few seconds all was stillness, then, bending forward and 
with hand at his ear, he could catch the faint beat of iron-shod 
hoofs upon the dusty carpet of the road. “Ramapo” heard it 
too, and began pricking up his ears, and there was imminent dan- 
ger of his bursting into a shrill neigh by way of hailing his fellow- 
quadrupeds, when Kearny leaped quickly from the saddle, caught 
his charger by the nostrils, and led him to one side, down into the 
ditch that just there ran along the road. It was so dark that he 
could not see it at all, and both he and his horse slid and stum- 
bled as they groped their way. There was an appalling rattle of 
his sabre as it clanked against the stony brink, and he felt that 
he had splashed into some water. This led him to the belief that 
he must be down in the shallows where the brook crossed the 
road. Perhaps it was here, close at hand, and these troopers were 
coming down to water their horses. If they were Buford’s men, 
all well and good; he could soon tell by the muttered chat that 
was pretty sure to be going on. If they were the enemy—and 
they might readily be, for it was just here they pushed their scout- 
ing parties in between the lines that morning—then he must lie 
perdu until they moved away, or else steal off to the fields on his 
left hand, still holding “Ramapo” by the nose. He could not 
mount and ride, because the horse would be sure to signal to his 
fellows, now approaching at a rapid and audible walk, and because 
the railway, with its rough ties and parallel ditches, lay between 
him and the open country to the south, No, his best plan was to 
hold his ground until satisfied who these midnight*raiders might 
be, then make himself known or crouch in, hiding as they turned 
out to be friends or foes. 

Almost before he had succeeded in leading “ Ramapo” out of 
the water and into a dry place where he could not betray them 
by splashing, the sound of hvofs crossing the little wooden cul- 
vert was heard ; two horsemen rode like shadowy spectres between 
him and the stars of the northern sky, and reined in just beyond, 
while the rest of the party stopped at the brook to water. These 
two in front were evidently the extreme advance or “ outlooks” 
of a cavalry patrol, but in the impenetrable darkness he could 
form no idea of the uniforms or equipment. If they would only 
speak! He knew the Southern intonation so well, the soft elision 
of the r’s, the modulation and inflections which a harsher clime 
seems to have exiled from the Northern tongue! He could hear 
the murmur of voices at the brook-side, but not a-word came from 
these drowsing cavaliers in front. While one seemed intent on 
listening for any sound toward Haymarket, the other waited until 
he could hear the patrol once more advancing, then turned east- 
ward, and in ghostly silence the two moved slowly away. Lost in 
the darkness perhaps half a minute were these pioneers, then came 
others in sight ; muffled in cloaks or capes, they seemed to be, for 
the night was chill, and the two whose forms were outlined in ad- 
vance were talking softly with each other; the rest, perhaps half 
a dozen troopers, were strung out in column of twos behind their 
leaders, silent, and doubtless sléepy.. Kearny strained his ears to 
catch the words that passed between the two horsemen at the 
head of the little troop as they came abreast of him, but the hoof- 
beats and the clank of steel scabbards were sufficient to render 
the voices indistinguishable. Suddenly one of the leaders threw 
up a shadowy hand, and his voice, low and muffled, was heard. 

“ Steady !—halt !” 

Far out to the front—from the darkness in which the pioneers 
had disappeared—some one whistled soft and clear. The patrol 
stood motionless in the roadway a moment, listening. No further 
signal came; all was silence. 

“* What’s the matter ?” finally queried a deep voice, hardly above 
a whisper. i 

“Don’t know,” was the muttered answer. “Corporal, just ride 
out yonder and see what they want.” 

Kearny crouched lower, and kept his iron grip on ‘“‘ Ramapo’s” 
nostrils. The soft drawl, the languid intonation, the long-drawn 
“ yawnduh,” were enough for him. No man of Buford’s brigade 
sat on those spectral steeds not ten paces from the New Jersey 
cavalryman. Those were “ Rebs,” and out on one.of their daring 
scouts along the Union lines. ; 

Presently the corporal came trotting back. “You can see the 
camp fires from where they are, lieutenant,” he reported. 

“Well, we want to see’em. Whut’re we hyah faw ?” is a faint 
imitation of the next remark that reached the attentive ears of 
Lieutenant Kearny. ‘C’mawn, men!” and the leader of the little 
troop would have started but for a restraining voice—a voice that 
startled the hiding Jerseyman almost to the verge of losing his 
grip on his horse’s nose. ? 

“One moment, lieutenant. Between here and their lines the 
fence is intact on both sides of the road. At least it was when I 
came across two days ago. We are now just midway between 
Buford’s outposts and those main lines. If one of Buford’s pa- 
trols should come along while we are east of this point, there 
might be difficulty in slipping out. He has patrols in every di- 
rection to-night, and much as I would like to pick up some courier 
or staff-officer with despatches, I don’t want to sacrifice the whole 
platoon. Our nearest supports now are more than a mile away, 
and it is not worth while to move from here.” 

“T thought you wanted to get close in to their lines, Captain 
Armistead,” said the junior. 

“Not if it place us in a cul-de-sac. It is open to our rear now, 
but there’s no saying how soon we may have to fight a patrol. 
I must have heard at least four since leaving Hopewell at dusk.” 

“That man Falconer go back to Thoro’fare?” asked the junior, 
after a moment’s silence. 

“Captain Falconer left before I did,” was the reply, in a some- 
what distant tone. “I -understood that he was to return to his 
squadron at once. Know him well?” he questioned, with no lack 
of interest in the inquiry. eds wher S's pe 

“ Know him well enough to say I don’t trust him,” was the un- 
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compromising answer. “Shall we stay here on the road, or lead 
off to one side ?” 

Already, mindful of what he had heard in the morning and the 
peril of his present situation, Kearny was striving noiselessly to 
lead “ Ramapo” over the soft ground until in the darkness he 
should gain the rear of the party, then he could mount and away. 
His cavalry instincts told him that two or three members of the 
platoon must be some hundred yards behind them up the read, 
watching for anything that might come from the west, but he be- 
lieved that they would never suspect him to be other than one of 
their own party until he reached them, then: he must trust to sur- 
prise, darkness, and “ Ramapo’s” heels.. His arm and hand were 
wellnigh exhausted now from the long struggle to “ gag” the ex- 
cited horse. If he could only hold out a minute longer! If only 
there should be no stones, no stumble! If only the sabre would 
not clank! Ah! a plunge, a snort, a rattle of gravel down the 
slope, a scrambling of hoofs, a desperate leap and spring, a fierce 
and sudden chorus of “Who goes thera?” “Who goes there?” 
“Halt!” “Halt!” “Head him off, men!’ A sputter and crash 
of scores of iron-shod feét, the rattle of steel, the click of a 
dozen revolvers, then a flash and loud report, another, another ! 
and “ Ramapo” is plunging headlong down into the running brook, 
rolling heavily, crushingly, upon a prostrate and senseless rider. 
There are anxious hearts in the bivouac of Buford’s men when 
morning dawns and gallant Frank Kearny is still reported missing. 


v. 

Anxious days were those that followed the first grapple of Pope 
and Jackson along the famous old Warrenton turnpike. Dark- 
ness had put an end to the initial conflict ; darkness had shrouded 
from the watchers at Hopewell all sign of the tragic scenes and 
weary marches of the night, but early morn found them again at 
their station on the piazza, the old Judge with his telescope, his 
pale and sweet-faced daughter kneeling by his chair. Brief in- 
deed had been the visit from devoted son and brother the even- 
ing before. He had been led to his sleeping father’s side, and 
soon the three—father, son, and daughter—were absorbed inthe 
joy of their reunion and engaged in eager talk. Rapidly as pos- 


sible the young soldier told them of the situation of affairs, and - 


their hope that Lee and Longstreet would be able to join hands 
with Jackson early on the coming day, and beat the Yankees back 
or cut them off from Washington. He was eager, enthusiastic, 
confident. Every officer and man, he said, had most implicit faith 
in Lee; and as for Jackson, the enthusiasm with which his “ foot 
cavalry” followed him on the most daring flanking moves was some- 
thing no worts could describe. “But it looks ugly to-night,” he 
continued, with an anxious glance eastward, where the guns were 
still booming, and the distant flashes could be seen in the gather- 
ing gloom. “The Yanks seem to be crowding all around him, and 
I've got to hurry. Stuart is on his right, and I'll doubtless meet 
some of our patrols before I get half-way across.” Cautioned by 
his father to look out for Federal cavalry, whose main body was 
known to be on the road to. the lower gap, he answered that they 
were simply, holding the line to Gainesville and Haymarket ; the 
direct road from Hopewell over to Jackson was open, and scouted 
only by Stuart’s men. If all went well, he said, he would be able 
to see them again within a day or two, but he felt that he must 
rejoin his chief that night. When the three went out-upon the 
dark piazza, it was found that Captain Falconer had gone. 

“His father and I were such warm friends that I hate to think 
of his having gone away without a word. Lucy, child, I hope you 
invited him in and gave him a welcome.” 

“T did, father; but Henry came just in the midst of my words, 
and—surely he will understand and appreciate that we did not 
mean to be discourteous; he knows we had not seen Henry since 
last March.” 

“And who was that Federal officer who rode in here early this 
morning and said he knew Henry ’” asked the Judge, with a frown 
upon his venerable face. 

“Oh yes, Harry! Think of it! A lieutenant of cavalry who 
was scouting, he said, rode in and asked to see father, who de- 
clined, and then he told me that he knew you well—had been in 
college with you.” , 

Captain Armistead was standing by his horse at the moment, 
busily stowing away some packages of home-made “ rations” that 
Hannah had brought him from the kitchen. “Old Nelse” was at 
the horse’s head, and his portly spouse had come forth from her 
own dominions to see “ young mars’r” on his way. On one of the 
lower steps were the Judge and Lucy, side by side, his arm around 
his daughter’s slender waist; her arm uplifted and bearing a lan- 
tern whose beams shone upon her sweet face and tinged the shim- 
mering gold of her hair. The young soldier turned suddenly at 
her words, surprise and interest in his eyes, but the question he 
would ask seemed checked for the moment as he gazed up at the 
group before him—his father’s silvered hair and noble features, 
his sister’s graceful form and girlizh beauty, all illumined by the 
rays of the battered old lantern, and shining forth against the 
black background of the vine-shrouded piazza. With the blind- 
ness of brotherhood, never until then had he realized how fair a 
-woman she had grown to be. 

“ Lulie,” he broke forth after brief study of her face, and hail- 
ing her by the old pet name of their childhood, “I declare you’re 
getting to be a tearing beauty. Don’t you be making eyes at any 
of those fellows who come up here saying they’re ‘scouting.’ I 
know too much about that. There’s no likelihood of your seeing 
any more of the Yanks; but no flirting with them, Miss Armis- 
tead, whatever you do. Who was this fellow who rode in to- 
day? Some of their rear-guard, I reckon.” 

Her face had flushed with girlish delight at her brother's invol- 
untary tribute. Compliments-from such a source are rare in any 
household, and are worth their face value wherever uttered. She 
hardly heard the question that followed, and it was her father 
who answered, 

“ He gave his name as Kearny, of the New Jersey Cavairy.” 

“Frank Kearny! Here!” exclaimed Armistead, as though 
shocked and startled. He dropped the strap from his nerveless 
hand, and turned suddenly away, so that his face was hidden. 
“ Are you sure he said Kearny, Lucy ?”’ he queried, seizing again 
the strap and striving to buckle down the flap of the saddle-bag 
with fingers that bungled painfully at their work. 

“T am sure he said Kearny, Harry,” was her answer. “ Who 
is he? Why should it startle you so? Were you at college to- 
gether? Captain Falconer spoke of his having been your guest in 
Richmond two winters ago.” 

“ How did he know of it? Did you tell-him of Kearny’s being 
here?” asked the Captain, with deep anxiety in his tone. 

“T did, certainly. Why, what is there about him, Harry? Why 
should I not speak of it ?” 

“No reason, really, except—this was the Federal officer who 
captured Pegram and Eustis down by Cedar Mountain. You 
heard of it, did you not, father? . And we have heard ugly stories 
of the way they were treated—not by him, but by their guards 
while being sent to Washington, and the whole brigade is up in 
arms about it. I believe that Pope himself would not be so 
prized a captive as Frank Kearny. And it is true, we were chums 
at college, and at one time room-mates.” ; 

“T don’t remember your writing of him,” said his father; “that 


: is, I remember the name, and it seems to me you used to say 


something of him.at first—” 
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“We had a falling out during the junior year, father; that was 
the reason. It was a foolish affair, and all my fault, I suppose; 
but we were estranged from that time until we happened to meet 
at the ‘Spottswood’ one night late in the autumn of 60. Then 
we shook hands, and the 
hatchet was buried.” 

“ But Captain Falconer said 
he was your guest for a week 
at Richmond,” interposed 
Miss Armistead. 

“Falconer exaggerates the 
case if he meant to intimate 
that he was especially. my 
guest. T introduced him at 
the club, and his own social 
qualities did the rest. We 
were always on courteous and 
pleasant terms when we met 
there, which may have misled 
Falconer; but not ‘what we 
had been. There was a mat- 
ter that couldn’t well be ex- 
plained,” and he tu. »ed away 
again, 

She was down in the road- 
way and at his side in anoth- 
er moment, twining her arm 
about his neck. 

“ Oh, Harry!” she whisper- 
ed,““I know now. Miss Paul- 
ding, wasn’t it?” 

But he bent down and kiss- 
ed her gently. “ Hush, little 
sister,” he murmured; “ nev- 
er mind the old sore.. I have 
a lady-love now that none can 
rob me of, and yet the more 
rivals I have the better I like 
it. We allude to her some- 
what disrespectfully at times, 
Miss Armistead,” he said, 
with resumption of the gay 
cavalier manner. “She has 
beaux without number this 
summer, and we mean to pro- 
claim her Queen of Beauty, 
Chivalry, and of these Con- 
federate States of America 
before another winter. I al- 
lude to ‘Old Virginny,’ Miss 
Armistead,‘one of whose fair- 
est daughters I have now the 
honor to salute in parting. 
God bless you, little one!” he 
said, softly, tenderly, as he 
clasped her in his arms. 
“Pray for us and the Star of 
the South to-night. Now let 
me go.”’ She was clinging te 
him now, looking with tearful 
eyes into his brave yourg face. 
He led her to their father’s 
side, grasped the old man’s 
hand jin both his one moment, 
then with sudden impulse 
bared his head, bent and kiss- 
ed it as courtier might have 
kissed his sovereign’s, then 
sprang to his horse, swung 
lightly into saddle, and turn- 
ed sharply away into the dim 
and shadowy vista to the 
gate. Another moment and 
the hoof-beats were dying 
away in outer darkness. ; 

All that next day the sullen 
guns were booming at inter- 
vals over in the valley of the 
Run. All the long morning 
the dust-clouds rose dense 
and stifling over the road to 
Gainesville, and through his 
ready glass the old gentle- 
man could catch occasional 
glimpses of the marching col- 
umns and the red battle-flags 
fluttering overhead. All the 
day from time to tinve pa- ° 
trols and scouting parties of 
Stuart’s men went riding by, 
sometimes sending in an of- 
ficer to ask a question or 
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two, or a man in search of water for the canteens. From one 
and all the same report was received: “Everything going well. 
Lee and Longstreet were pushing ahead to join Jackson and give 
the Yanks another beating on the field where we thrashed them 
the year before. It would all be settled by nightfall!” And then 
the long afternoon wore away, and the roads from the two gaps 
were cleared of troops, and the dust begun to settle back to earth, 
and the windows in the little hamlet at the junction of the pikes 
to gleam red in the rays of the setting sun; and then, just as the 
day before, the thunder of a fierce cannonade rumbled in the dis- 
tance, and the faint roar of musketry could be distinguished by 
the listening ear, and the far-away forests were lighted up with 
a lurid battle-glare ; and then again, just as suddenly, it died away, 
and another restless, anxious night succeeded. Then came the 
morning of the third day, and from sunrise to darkness the old 
Virginian never left his post on the piazza, The open fields to 
the north of Groveton were distinctly in view, and there through 
the glass he could see the charging lines in blue, reeling back 
again and again before that fire-flashing embankment. He could 
see long lines in gray filing into the forest south of the broad 
turnpike, and being swallowed up in the density of the foliage. 
Then late in the afternoon the distant crests of Bald Hill and the 
plateau back of the old Henry house blazed with musketry, and 
were soon shrouded from base to peak in clouds of sulphur smoke ; 
and then the little dots of red could be seen peeping out here and 
there above the steadily advancing lines in gray, and then through 
rifts in the smoke they gleamed here and there upon the slopes, 
and ere long crest after crest was crowned with the crimson, flut- 
tering folds, and old Armistead, trembling with enthusiasm and 
delight, could plainly see that the St. Andrew’s Cross was gaining 
everywhere; and when at last darkness intervened and shut the 
scene of triumph and victory from his tired eyes, his heart welled 
up in audible prayer and thanksgiving as he clasped his daughter 
in his arms. 

“The Yanks are falling back behind Bull Run. We've licked 
them everywhere,” was the report brought in to him late that 
night by a young trooper who was riding up toward Aldie. “I 
saw the captain just before dark, Judge. He’s all right; he’d 
have sent some message if he’d known I was coming. I didn’t 
know it myself until just afterward, when the colonel told me 
to run up and see my folks. I live over yonder on the Leesburg 
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road, and I’m to join ’em at Fairfax to-morrow. Qh, we ain’t 
goin’ to stop short of Washington this time, you bet!” and the 
young fellow rode away. At the gate he turned. ‘Say, Judge, 
I passed a wagon down the rvad a piece, with a wounded officer 
they’re bringing here. You 
might have got a scare, 
fearin’ twas Captain Armis- 
tead. ’Tisn’t, though. Good- 
night, sir; good-night, Miss 
Lucy.” 

“Who can it be?” asked 
the old man, turning anxious- 
ly into the house. “ Lucy, 
child, tell Hannah to get that 
spare room ready at the head 
of the stairs. We'll have to 
put him there. Can it be 
Falconer, do you think ?” 

“T cannot imagine who it 
is, father,” she answered. 
“Some one. we know, un- 
doubtedly,and some one, prob- 
ably, who has been wounded 
near here—though there has 
been no fighting around us 
since day before yesterday. 
Wait here and watch for 
them, and I'll go with Han- 
nah at once.” 

Barely ten minutes later 
there rode into the gate a 
sergeant in the gray dress of 
Stuart’s cavalry. Dismount- 
ing quickly, he sprang up the 
steps and handed the Judge 
& note. 

“Judge Armistead,” he 
said, in low tone, “ my orders 
from the’ captain were to 
return immediately after hav- 
ing handed you this, and hav- 
ing conducted a wounded of- 
ficer to your house. Yonder 
comes the wagon, sir, and 
there are two boys with it, 
who, with the help of Nelse 
and the others here, can carry 
the gentleman into the house. 
Then they are to go back with 
their team and wagon. Have 
you any message to send, sir ? 
I shall be with the captain 
by morning, unless our people 
march all night.” 

“Wait one moment, ser- 
geant; let me glance at this 
note first. Let’ me offer 
you some refreshment, sir. 
Lucy !” he called. 

“Pardon me, Judge,” said 
the trooper.. “ Don’t open it 
yet. Wait until I’m out of 
the yard. No refreshment, 
thank you, sir. I must go at 
once.” wis 

The wagon, drawn by two 
venerable mules, was slowly 
coming through the gate as 
the soldier sprang again into 
saddle and was about to turn 
away. 

“ But, Sergeant, who is the 
officer? Is it Captain Fal- 
coner ?” 

“Judge Armistead,” was 
the answer, “I would do any- 
thing on earth for four son. 
He knows it, and this night 
has put me to the test. You 
ask me a question I cannot 
answer because I do not know. 
I do not want to know—I 
hope to God I never may 
know!” 

And turning sharply, he 
struck spurs to his horse and 
rede away at rapid trot, leav- 
ing the old man and his pale- 
faced daughter standing there 
at the head of:the steps, dumb 
with surprise. 

[r0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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REAR-ADMIRAL SIMPSON. 


EAR-ADMIRAL Epwarp Simpson, who died in Washington 
on the 1st instant, was one of the most active, popular, and 
progressive officers of our navy. He had served in the navy con- 
tinuously for a period of forty-six years, during which he had been 
often m action. He was a great advocate, by word and pen, of 
improvements both in ordnance and ship construction; he was 
well informed on all matters relating to his profession, and his 
frank and independent views, advanced ideas, and buoyant, socia- 
ble disposition made him a favorite ashore and afloat. 

He was born in New York March 3, 1824, and in 1840 served 
as a midshipman on board the sloop of war Decatur on the 
Brazilian coast. From 1842 to 1845 he served on the frigate 
Congress, in the Mediterranean and Brazil squadrons, and for a 
year following was on shore duty at the Naval Academy, An- 
napolis. Promotion was slow in those days, as now, and it was 
not till July, 1846, that he was promoted to the grade of Passed 
Midshipman, and as such served honorably on the Vizen in the 
Mexican war. After further service in the Brazil Squadron, he 
acted as assistant instructor in naval gunnery and infantry tactics 
at the Naval Academy, 1853-4. 
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He was commissioned as Lieutenant in April, 1855, and while 
attached to the sloop Portsmouth, of the East India Squadron, he 
was engaged with Commander Foore in the bombardment and 
capture of the Barrier Forts in the Canton River. During 1863, 
with the rank of Lieutenant-Commander, he commanded the iron- 
clad Passaic in the South Atlantic Squadron, and took part in 
the attack on Fort Wagner in July and August of that year, as 
well as in those on Forts Sumter and Moultrie, in August and 
November. In 1864 he commanded the steamer Jnsomnia, off 
Wilmington and the Bahama Banks; and in 1865 he served as 
Fleet Captain of the blockading squadron engaged in operations 
before Mobile, up to April 12th, when the city capitulated. He was 
promoted to the rank of Commander in 1865, and for two years 
commanded successively the steam-sloop Mohican and the steamer 
Mohango, of the North Pacific Squadron; he had charge of the 
Hydrographic Office in Washington, 1868-9; and was Assistant 
to the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, Navy Department, 1869- 
70. For two years after receiving his commission as Captain, 
in 1870, he was on special duty in Europe. He commanded the 
steam-frigate Franklin, of the North Atlantic Station, 1873-4; 
the frigate Wabash, 1874; Torpedo Station, 1874-5; and the 
steam-sloop Omaha, of the South Pacific Station, from 1875-7. 
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During the latter year he was detailed on duty at the Brooklyn 
Navy-yard as Captain, and in 1878, after promotion to Commo- 
dore, he was assigned charge of the New London Naval Station, a 
post he retained until 1881, when he took over command of the 
League Island Navy-yard. In 1884, having been appointed Presi- 
dent of the Gun Foundry Board, whose duty it was to examine 


.and report to Congress on the adaptability of the United States 


arsenals for the construction of a government foundry for the 
manufacture of heavy ordnance, he was in Europe several 
months on duty, and on his return was made Rear-Admiral. 
His last duties were performed as President of the Advisory 
Board, which designed the new cruisers Boston, Chicago, and 
Atlanta, 

Rear-Admiral Smupson, after serving for a brief period as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Inspection, was retired in 1888. That the 
activity of his mind remained unimpaired was manifest from the 
character of his contributicns to Harpgr’s-Macazine in the latter 
half of that year. These bore the titles of “ United States: Docks 
and Navy-Yards,” “ United States’ Naval Artillery,” and “The 
United States Navy in Transition,” and contained a view of the 
present condition of our naval. establishment as comprehensive 
as it was interesting. 
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CATARRH CURED. 
A ouenGcYMan,after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vs ainly trying eve rv known 


remedy, at last found a recipe which comple tely cured 
and saved him from death Ener: sufferer from. this 
dreadful disease rege yase ldressed stamped en- 
velope to Prof. A. Lawrence, 8S Warren St, New 
Fak che will pevateasion recipe free of charge {Adv.] 


“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Tur Gurat Pain Reciever, 
For Internal and External Pains, Rheumatism, Pain in 
Stomach, Bowels,orSide, Colic, Diarrheea,Colds, Sprains, 


Burns,Scalds,Cramps,and Bruises,25¢.a bottle. -{Ade.] 
Wuew baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miars, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria.— 
{Adr.] 


Cc. C. Suaynr, manufacturer of Seal-skin Gar- 
ments, newest styles, and allleading fashionable furs, 
103 Prince Street, New York. Fashion-book mailed 
free. Send your address.—[Adr.] 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
Arrrnttion is called to the remarkable statement of 
the Mutual Reserve Fund Lite Association on the 
opposite page.—{ Ade. } 


ADVI ICE TO “MOTHE RS. 

Mrs. Winstow's Sootuina Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. ‘Be. 1 a bottle.—[Adv.] 


Burnett's Coooarne is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion, and promotes a healthy growth of the Hair.—[Ad.] 


NO CHRISTMAS TABLE 
Should be without a bottle of AN@ostuna Bitters, the 
world-renowned appetizer of exquisite favor.—[ Adv.) 


USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS, 25c. 
—(Adr.) 

Tur superiority of Burnett's Fravorine Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-( Ad.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup, It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapte d for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 






Sold by Grocers every where. 


W. BAKER: & C0., Dorchester, Mase 
What Scott's Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen. 


Tue CALIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
eonsumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Franeiseo. Soon after my 
arrival I eommenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the eough mean- 
time ceased. C. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 








HINDERCORNS. 


The only sure Cure for Corns. Stopsall pain. 
comforttothe feet. be. at Druggiste. Hisco 


Ensnres 
x&Co.,N.Y. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stome 
ach and Bowel troubles, Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs, It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostration, 
and gives new life and strength 
to the weak and aged. soc. and $1.00, at t Draguiste 




















With a Year's Subscription to 
Leadin rs & Magazines. 
Send st and Re = rences. 


_ Erving Subscription Co. Co, Pp 0. Box 3061, New York. 


\ | HAT to send to distant friends for Christmas that 
is proper, inexpensive, mailable, and duty free??? 

AME RIC AN VIEWS, cities, sceneries, and resorts. !! 

Write for list. A. WITTEMANN, 60 Reade St., N. Y. 


Gh! to$8a day. Samples worth $1.50, FREE. 


Lines not under the horses’ feet. Write Brew- 
ster’s Sarery Rew Horner Co., Holly, Mich. 
You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the work 1. Either sex : all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Cu., Augusta, Maine. 
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RIDLEYS' 


Grand Street, New York. 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


| Everything from a Simple ai to the most Costly Diamond, 


DOLLS! DOLLS! 


Thonsands if not Millions of them. Dolls of every 
Size, Nation, and Color, and at all prices, from 5¢e.to #50. 
Dolis from the Rag Baby to the Finest French 
Bisque Dolls. Dolls that Langh, Dolls that.Cry, Flirt, 
and Sleep. 7 
No such Collection in the City. 


BOOKS and STATIONERY. 


Standard Works in Sets and Single Volumes. Also 
Fairy Tales and Story Books, Books for Sunday-School. 
Choice Gift Books, Prayer Books, aud Bibles. - 


CENUINE DIAMOND AND 


COLD JEWELRY. 


Diamonds in Pure and Perfect Stones, Bracelets 
from 1 to 15 Stones, Solitaire and Cluster Earrings. 

Screw Ear Knobs, Solitaire and Cluster Ring-, Band 
and Initial Gentlemen's Rings. 

Lace Pins, Plain, Bar, and Fancy Settings, 1 to 15 
Stones, 

Scarf Pins, Solitaire and Fancy Settings; Gents’ 
Diamond Studs, from 34 to 1% Carats. 

Handsome Combin: itions Ladies’ Finger Rings of 
Opals and Diamonds, Rubies and Diamonds, Emeralds 
and Diamonds. 

Solid Gold and Silver Watches, Lace Pins, Earrings, 

* Buttons,Studs, and many odd Fancies i in Gold at prices 
which will show a large saving over regular jewelry- 
store prices, 

Rhine-Stone Novelties in Lace Pins and Earrings. 
Also- Ornaments for the Hair. 

Large Assortment Clocks, Bronzes, and ——— - 


ACRES 
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TOYS! TOYS! 


Toys of Every Variety. In fact, nothing in a Toy 
but what can be found in our Large Collection, 
Skin-covered Animals in Large Assortments. 
Horses, Wagons, Carts, Sle ighs, Sleds, Tricycles, 
Bicycles, Prope llers, Hobby Horses, etc., in all sizes 
and prices, 


GAMES, DRUMS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


In Large and Varied Assortments. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


New Patterns in Plated Oxidized Hair and Cloth 
Brushes, Mirrors, Puff Boxes, Shaving Mugs, and 
Br ushes, Whisk Brooms and Holders. 

Silver- Plated Tilting Ice Pitchers at $11.75 to $40 
each. 

Triple-Plated Cake Baskets, from $2 to $5. 

Silver-Plated Fruit Dishes, $3 tu $30. 
"ial Individual Salts and Peppers, 24c. 
each 

Silver-Plated Tea Sets,Card Receivers, Candlesticks, 
Casters, Cups, &c. 


Rogers's Triple-Plated Table Knives, $2.93 a dozen. 
Rogers's Triple-Plated Soup Ladles, $1.75 each. 


SOLID SILVER WARE. 


New Designs in Solid Silver Spoons, Forks, Button 
Hooks, Baby Rattles, Tobacco Boxes, Cups, Sugar 
Spoons, Butter Knives, Match Safes, Children’s Sets 
in Cases (Solid Silver), $4.95, +6.50, gs. 25. Solid Silver 


Napkin salle $1, $1.35, $1.75, to $7 each. 


SELLING SPACE. 


Send 15 cents for our Illustrated ‘Holiday Catalogue. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION. 








EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 32] Grand Street, 


56 to 70 Allen Street, 59 to 65 Orchard Street, New York. 





ras KODAK CAMERA 


presents a novel system of 
photography. One hun- 
dred instantaneous. pict- 
ures may be made by 
pressing a button. It is 
a beautiful and useful Hol- 
iday Gift, and anybody can 
use it with most satisfac- 
tory results. 

, Send for descriptive cir- 
Price, $25.00. culars. 


THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE AND FILM CO., 
aia as ey 
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FURNITURE 
R. J. HORNER & CO., 


x Furniture Makers and Importers, 


61, 63 & 65 WEST 234 ST., NEW YORE. 


Largest Display of First-class and Medium Qual- 
ity Furniture in America. Best Values 
plain figures. Ten Showrooms, and Suite of Fur- 
nished Specimen Rooms Illustrated Handbook— 
“ How to Furnish Our American Homes "’—sent on 
application. 

PRESS COMMENTS. 

“Tt is to the interest of every purchaser to buy 
furniture at the lowest price consistent with qual- 
ity. R.J. Horner & Co. sell nothing but first-class 
goods. and they sell them at reasonable prices. 

‘he magnitude of their warerooms, the va 
their styles, and the 


nothing to be desired, as may be learned by a visit.” 


& Co. is below in quality that which should appear 
in an American home, and it grades up to suit the 
exactness of the millionaire or the artistic tastes 
of the connoisseur.” 








When my SHIP comes in I will buy a WATCH. 


If you want a watch for yourself or fora present,you 
need not wait for your ship, as $5.00 will buy you a 


guaranteed watch. 


Send Stamp for Hlus- 


trated Catalogue. 


MANHATTAN WATCH CO.,N.Y. CITY 










Cures Sorr Guus, Removes Tartar. 
A Gem for the Toilet. Sold by drug- 
gists or postpaid receipt 25c. Wnrieut 
& Co., Chemists, Detroit, Mich. 





Prices in | 


ety of | 
rfection of their work, leaves | 


“None of the furniture iit whi by R.J. Horner | 











STEEL 
PENS. 





FSTERBROOK'S 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 180, 135, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
ves ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
seianhanteeditita J. 26 John St. New York. 


In the world. Ty LIN: Howe's celebrat- 
ed No. > ag string 7 for $1.00; No. 
29 A 39 D, No. 40 G, 20c. each; Italian Mountain 
Gut Viste Strings, best strings made in Italy, 25c. 
each. 1235 Old Violins and 600 varieties Violins, Violas, 
Cellos, and Bases, 75c. to $3"). Violin Cases, Bows, 
Necks, Tops, Backs. Varnish and all Fittings. Mnsic 
Books for all instruments. Best aesortinent, lowest 
prices in America. Send for catalogue. 
EL IAS HOw E, 88 Court Street, Boston. 


Bi rds 


. A. HOLDEN, 





Safe by express. Singer, 
$2.00. Send for list. Holden’s 
new book on Birds — all 
facts, food, care —25 cents. 

240 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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Redfern 
LADIES’ TAILOR. 
ANNUAL SALE 


of all the MODEL 


COWNS, COATS. 
APS, HATS, Ett, 


designed by the Messrs. Redfern 
for the present season. 


FUR-TRIMMED & LINED 
GOWNS, COATS, Etc. 


These Models will be sold at 
half cost price in order to make 
room for Spring Novelties. 




















Sale to continue for two weeks 
from date of this notice. 


210 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


D LEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 





Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


TANDARD MUSIC 











ALBUM ice gems cele! 
weaned suc. Moszkowski, Scharwenka, Liszt, 
wag ner, oe erate Um. Sptndler. TAND- 
ARD DA —212 he most 
a le a yess TA DARD 
pan aed peace 7 and ballads, piano ac- 
0 pp. of v: 


of variations, \- 
ts, etc. Sor plane. STAND- 


ane, Sonures Be. of sclected from the 


amano 4 
y Ko TITLE ate ecnurir uty 
cette i vaakee. clos of eau 


or 6)cts LYON & HEALY Roo 
prepaid. | State & Monroe Sts. Chicago. 


BUY THE WRINGER AV. 


SAVES 





me MOST LABOR 
Ss PURCHASE GEAR 


sgh ae eee ik ae ot je 
not GREASE 
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W. Oo, Auburn, 








IPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE contains a complete 
novel in every number, and other valuable miscel- 
laneous matter. Rs year, $3.00. Sample copies, 10 











TRADE MARK. 


They are to be used 
with great benefit in all 


SODEN MINER AL PASTEL 





cents, Li pp t's Philadelphia. 
S 
\ 


PREPARED FROM THE 


Sanative Salts of the highly renowned Springs of the German Health 
Resort, SODEN in the TAUNUS, under the supervision and control 
of W. Stoeltzing, M.D., Member of the Royal Board of Health. 


Chronic Catarrhs of the Throat, Larynx, and Longs. 


By their action the mucus is dissolved, quiet and ease obtained ; 


owing to their rare ad- 


vantages they alleviate an often very trying cough and then bring about the longed-for recovery. 
Their influence has been exceedingly beneficial in cases of 


the different CATARRHS OF CONSUMPTIVES, 
the Chronic Oatarrhs of the STOMACH and INTESTINES, 
Constipation, Hemorrhoids, Enlargement of the Liver, 
and other Abdominal Complaints 


requiring a mild, laxative, and stimulating treatment. 





DIPH 7 HERIA ny be prevented by the use of SODEN MINERAL LOZENGES, 





Catarrh; and the tormenting 


s it has been demonstrated that the 


only in throats affected ony W H 0 0 PI N G C 0 U G H 


spores of the disease settle 
is changed to its 
mildest form. 





Singers, Speakers, Preachers, Lawyers, Teachers, and all whose vocations require con- 
tinued use of the voice will experience gratifying relief, by using these Pastilles, 





The most renowned Medical Authorities recommend and prescribe them. 





At the International Exhibition at Brussels the SODEN MINERAL 
PASTILLES were awarded THE HIGHEST DISTINCTION, SILVER 
MEDAL, by a jury of medical men. 





For sale by all Druggists at 50 cents a box. 
Sole Agency for the United States, 
Soden Mineral Springs Company, Limited, 15 Cedar Street, New York. 














DECEMBER 15, 1888. 


HARPER'S 


GREAT REDUCTION IN THE COST OF LIFE INSURANCE! 


Security, Permanency, and at ONE HALF the USUAL RATES! 








HEH 


UTUAL RESERVE FUND 


LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


Potter Building, 38 Park Row, New York. — E. B, Harper, President. 





A Great Organization. 
Tried and Not Found Wanting, 
FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


PAID TO WIDOWS AND ORPHANS. 


The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associa- 
tion has been officially examined and cer- 
tificates of endorsement given by the follow- 
ing Insurance Departments : 

1. By the Insurance Department of New 
York in 1885. 

2. By the Insurance Department of Ohio 
in 1886. ; 

3. By the Insurance Department of Mich- 
igan in 1886. ‘ 

4. By the Insurance Department of Wis- 
consin in 1887, 

5. By the Insurance Department of Min- 
nesota in 1887. 

6. By the Insurance Department of 
Rhode Island in 1887. 

7. By the Insurance Department of Mis- 
souri in 1888, 

8. By the old ex-Insurance Commissioner 
of Massachusetts, Hon. Elizur Wright, in 
1883. 

9. Each and all of these various Insurance 
Departments, after making said examina- 
tions, have certified that the books and 
accounts of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association have been correctly kept, that 
its management is intelligent and honest, 
and every honest death-claim promptly paid 
in full. 





Fornishes Life Insurance at less than one half the 
usual cost. In other words, $2000 Insurance is furnished 
for usual rates of $1000, and $20,000 Insurance for usual rates 
—— by the old level premium system for $10,000. It 
has already paid to One Thousand Widows and Five Thousand 
Orphans more than five and one half millions of dol- 
larsin cash. It hasmorethan one million eight hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars Cash Surplus. It 
is paying more than five thousand dollars daily for 
death claims. Its surplus is increasing at the rate of one 
thousand five hundred dollars per day. The Great 
Central Trust Company of New York is the trustee 
for the surplus reserve funds, which funds are held in 
trust for the exclusive use and benefits of its members. 


It has $200,000.00 deposit with the New York Insurance 
Department, or donble the amount of any other Life Com- 
pany. It has also on deposit with the Bank of England 
$100,000.00, and with the Canadian Government 
$50,000.00, It has already saved to its members more than 
fifteen million dollars by reduction of cost below the 
rates usually charged by the old system, and in addition to 
this great saving, our persistent members of tive years’ stand- 
ing have a sum to their credit equal to a dividend of at least 
31 per cent. upon their entire mortuary premiums 
paid. This Association issues a free policy. No restriction 
upon travel. No restriction upon change of residence. No 
restriction upon change of occupation, except the military 
when on active service. The Policy is incontestable and 
non-forfeitable after five years—with a paid-up 
or cash-surrender value after fifteen years. 


The Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association offers One Thousand 
Dollars Reward for the name of 
any honest Death-Claim due and 
which it has not paid in full, the 
fact to be determined by any two 
Bank Presidents in New York 
City. 

Farther particulars at the Home Office, Potter Building, 38 


Park Row, New York. | Send for circulars. Managers, Gen- 
eral and Special Agents wanted. 





The Central Trost Company of New York, Trustee of Tontine Reserve Fond, 


ADMISSION FEES AND ONE YEAR’S ANNUAL DUES. 
For $5,000.00 Life Insurance, $35.00 


For 


10,000.00 Life Insurance, 70.00 


WEEKLY. 


Central Railroad of New Jersey. 


THE NEW AND FAST LINE TO WASHINGTON 
FOR THE INAUGURAL CEREMONIES. 

To the many who contemplate a visit to the Capital 
during the week of the inaugural festivities, the new 
direct line to Washington, via the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey and Philadelphia and Reading R. R. 
(Bound Brook Route), in connection with the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, ofters superior accommoda- 
tions. Solid trains of superbly equipped Woodruff 
and Pullman Drawing-room and Sleeping cars will run 
from Jersey City direct to Washington on March 1, 2, 
8, and 4, Janding passengers in the immediate vicinity 
of the Capitol at the depot of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. ‘The terminal facilities at thie point are ex- 
ceptionally favorable-to the rapid handling of the 
thousands that will travel by this line, and the delays 
so frequently incurred where stations are distant from 
the objective point will be avoided by passengers over 
the Baltimore and Ohio. 

The rates of fare to Washington and return place 
this trip within the reach of all. Round trip tickets, 
good to return until Marclr7th, will be sold as follows: 
New York and return, $6.50; Newark and return, $6.30 ; 
Elizabeth and return, $6.15. This line is ably prepared 
for the great travel of March next, and passengers will 
journey with a degree of safety, comfort, and despatch 
characteristic of the management of first-class roads. 
Time cards of trains during the week of March Ist to 
the 7th will be announced in due time. 


1LOoO76sG. 
’ The Rural New-Yorker’s seedling potato, 
No. 2, will be sent to all yearly subscribers 
without charge. It yielded in the late cele- 
brated ‘Potato Contest” at the rate of 
1,076 bushels to the acre, the report being 
sworn to by six well-known judges. This 
seedling is thought to be the nearest approach 
toa perfect potato yet produced. The price 
of the Rural New-Yorker is $2.00 a year. 
It will be sent on a trial trip of 10 weeks for 
25 cents in order to show progressive far- 
mers, who do not now read it, that it is the 
best farm weekly in the world. ‘It has done 
more to promote the interests of agriculture 
in its experiment grounds than all the ex- 
periment stations put together.” So say the 
editors of the N. Y. Times, Tribune, World, 
Farm Journal, Inter-Ocean, etc ; so say all 
who read it and know. Itis pure, spark- 
ling and original. Its illustrations are 
from nature. It commands the best writers 
in the world, Subscribe at once. . Address 
the Rural New-Yorker, 34. Park Row, N. Y. 








—3 NEW VOLS. — 
Giants & Goblins, $1. 
Wings & Stings, 75c. 

Paws & Claws, $1. 







Cuticura Remenies Cure 
Skin ano Brooo Diseases 
From Pimeces to Sororuta 


Ne PEN CAN DO JUSTIOE TO THK ESTEEM IN WHIOH 
4% the Curtovra Remepixs are held by the thou- 
sands upon thonsands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 
scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and 
blood, with loss of hair. : 

Cuttovna, the great Skin Cure, and Cutioura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Cutiovra Resoivent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Soap, 
2c.; Resouvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Dave 
anp CurMicaL. Co., Boston, Mase. 

Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 











Se Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily =@® 
aa skin prevented by Cuticuna Soar. “Ga 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak. 
\ ness speedily cured by Cyriovea Anti-Pain 


Piasrer, the only pain-killing plaster. 


Darlinglen: 
Mnikeetor 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Vienna and Paris Fans, 


Shell, Ivory, Pearl, Ebony, and Black Mountings. 
Newest and most fashionable styles from Medium 
to the Richest Fans, 


English Umbrellas, Gloves, Laces, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. 


LONDON MACKINTOSHES (Silk and Wool), 

The most elegant Waterproof Garment Imported. 

N26K128 Cheol Sk 
Philadelphia 








THE 


For 20,000.00 Life Insurance, 140.00 


Annual Dues after the first year, $3.00 for each $1000 Insurance. 
: payable yearly or every sixty days. 


2 


WABASH 


Mortuary premiums 
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J.J. GORE. P.H. HEFFRON. 


GORE'S FIRE-PROOF HOTEL 


(EUROPEAN PLAN), 
266 to 274 Clark Street, 
CHICAGO. 


This house is the most handsomely furnished 
and the most thoroughly fire-proof of any Hotel 
in the city.—Hotel World. 


Rooms $1.00 per day and upwards. 


Incandescent Electric Light and Steam 
Heat in every room. 


Two Passenger Elevators. 


Office on Ground Floor. 


First-class Restaurant. 








100 CICARS FREE. 


EXTRA HOLIDAY OFFER. To rapidly 
introduce our new WE gee os Queen’’ cigar. We 
iver 100 of them, 2 


mail or ‘tal not d add t 
&. W. TANSILL & CO., 55 State St., Chicago. 


Jewett’s New Water Filter, 


“UO}RUIO}U] JO YOOR 10) puas —*UOYUAAL] JRA 





THE JOHN 6, JEWETT MFG, CO, Butfalo,N.Y, 




















ACENT TED TO SELL 
The BRIGHTEST, JOLLIEST JUVENILE 
BOOKS. Full of the oddest pranks and most 
charaing storicewith langh- +e Ww Pictures 

3 Juvenile artis 
iT! ‘Over 10,000 sold. Critics say o 


book."—Phila, Press. 
—Hon. 8. 8. Cox. 





REASONS WHY 
rete? MOLLER’S 
COD-LIVER OIL 


Should be preferred to all others. 

Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the 
hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted ofits natural 
virtues by auy process of refining, nor weakened by 
being made into an emulsion with an equal quantity 
of water, glycerine, &c: ; which latter device makes 
water bring the price of Oil. 

Because—In taste and smell it is not offensive, but 
instead, sweet and agreeable. 

Because—Its administration is always followed by 
satisfactory results. 

Because—Itis more easily assimilated than otherOils. 

Because—It is more nutritious than other Oils. 

Because—Of its perfect digestibility, perfectlimpidity. 

Becanse—This perfect Oil costs consumers no more 
than the poorer qualities abounding in the stores. 

Because—It is readily obtainable; all well-stocked 
Drug Stores have it. 

Because —It is unquestionably the purest and best 


COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 
W. H. SOHIEFFELIN & 00., New York, 
Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 


TEN “novers~ FREE! 





Cents in postage stamps, 
and to each subscriber we will also send, Free and post-paid, 
the Ten Complete Novels as above; five subscriptions with 
the ten noveis free tg each for 50 cents. This great offer is made 
to introduce our paper intonew homes. _ Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or oz Address: F, M. LUPTON, Pub- 
Usher, 63 Murray Street, New York. 





YOU WANT TO PLEASE 
Your friend or relative by the presentation of a Hott- 
pay Gurr? Of course you do, and we will tell you 
what to select. The beautiful ‘* Konak ” Camera is the 
latest and most fashionable thing in the line of Honipay 
Girts, and you surely wish to get the correct thing. 








SOLID AND COMPLETE 


VESTIBULED TRAINS 


BUFFET COMPARTMENT CARS and 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
RUN DAILY BETWEEN 


CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS. 


The only Road operating such magnificent train 
service between the two cities. 

No extra charge over this route. 

The Direct and most Popular Line running through 
cars between : < 


ST. LOUIS, NEW YORE, & BOSTON. 
Ticket agents in the United States or Canada can 
tell you all about this Railway, or you can address 
JOHN MeNULTA, K.H. WADE, 8. W. SNOW, 
Receiver. Gen. Sup’t. Gen. Pass. Ag’t. 


CHICAGO. 


HOME DECORATION. 


By mailing a postal card to us, giving your full 
name and post-office address, you will receive free 
of charge 

BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 


with full description and prices of our 


EXTENSION CURTAIN POLES. 
They fit any window, and are made in Bronze, 
Nickel, or Brass, or combined with polished woods 
or silk plush, producing a beautiful effect. 


THE. GLOBE CURTAIN POLE C0., 
242 Canal Strect, New York City. 


HUTCHINSON'S Gloves 


Are the BEST Made 
For driving or street wear, made with 
care from selected stock, and warranted. 
Those wishing serviceable gloves, and 
to learn how to get them and save money, 
gend stamp to the manufacturer for his 
book about gloves. —Established 1862. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


JOHNSTOWN, N.Y. 








A GENIUS INDEED. 
The Boston Transcript says: *‘The man that shall 
invent a new popalar diversion wil! indeed be a gen- 
ins.”’ Evidently the title belongs to the inventor of 
the “ Kopak,”’ which presents a unique and most at- 
tractive method of practising amateur photography— 
so different from former systems as to be clearly en- 
titled to the appellation “4New.” This Camera makes 
a most beautiful Husiway Girt. : 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY. 











SHOPPING IN SEDAN CHAIRS IN THE LAST CENTURY. 
Queen Charlotte's Visit to Pears’, for Soap for her Complexion, a Hundred Years Ago. 





STAS.G.WiILSON, 


Patentee and 
Manufacturer, 


907 means! eed 20th Street), New York. 






English V: enetian Blinds. 


polling Venetia, n ) Blinds. 








Felt Shoes 
and | 
Slippers. 


| 





| 
Noiseless, | 
| 





Perfect Ease 
and 
Comfort. 


ie: 


Made in all Styles 
for Men, Women, ~ 
and Children. 





SHE HAD A. “oop HUSBAND. 
W D bl Sux. “ How tho —— ~ spied oat tes to rae last 
Ch the Alfred t Sli 
arn, ura C. 80 on eal onl ortable that I really é not Ike to wear aay a5 
others, I was continually taking cold with my leather ay . 
Prevents Rheumatism | but have not had the slightest cold since wearing these Send for Tilustrated Price-list. 


and Oold Feet. 


husbands. 


NOTE.—This is a valuable Christmas suggestion to other good 





Mention Harper’s Weekly. 


DANIEL aie & CO., 122 East 13th Street, N. Y. 








PIANOFORTES. 


Fifty Years. nae anie re the Public. 
LLED IN 


Tone, Touch Workmanstip, and Durability. 


wi LIAM anene., & CO. 
BALTIMORE: 'W YORK: 
92 & 24 E. Baltimore St. matty Fifth Avenue. 
WwW VASHINGTON : 817 Market Space. 





Sample DR. x. eTONE’s BRORCHIAL WAFTRS. 
aed eanets Ss for Throat and Lungs. Agents 
STONE MMDECINE CO., Quiaey, Lilinels. 


FREE 








CATALOGUE FREE, 


DEAF Ec 25 





ABYHOUD.—DEVOTED TO THE CARE 
of Infantc. $1.60 ayear. & Deekman St., N. Y. 


DESIRES TO BEAR 
TESTIMONY. 


Henry Thorne, Travelling 


writes from Exeter Hall, Strand, 
London, February 2d, 1888: 


‘I desire to bear my testimony to the value 
of ALLCOCK’s Porous PLASTERS, I have used 
them for pains in the back and side, arising 
from rheumatic and other causes, never with- 
out deriving benefit from their application. 
They are easily applied and very comforting. 
Those engaged, as I am, in public work which 
involves exposure to sudden changes of temper- 
ature will do well to keep a supply of ALLCOcK’s 
Porous PLASTERS in their portmanteaus,” 


Beware of imitations, and do 
not be deceived by misrepresen- 
tation. Ask for Allcock’s, 
and let no explanation or so- 
licitation induce you to accept 
a substitute. 


“HAMMOND” 











pe ee — 


TYPEWRITER. 


PRICE [including table or extra type-wheel}, $100.00. 


METALLIC-faced type-wheels. 


Increased MANIFOLDING capacity. 
NOISE reduced to a minimum. 


No SMUTTING or BLURRING with 
our new ribbon shield. 


A PLEASANT, ELASTIC TOUCH 
which does not weary the operator. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER (CO., 


292-298 Avenue B, New York. 
City Sales Office, 77 Nassau Street, New York. 








THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES ones 
“ Anchor” 
Stone 
Building 
Blocks, 


real stone, 
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. colors. 
‘o ou The BEST 
is PRESENT for 
a | Bee children and 
k See fdults, 
* — For $7 or 
i li $2.00 good 


average tex. 
heehy tue Seantglns eines sent post-free, to 
F. pt RICHTER & CO., 
0 Broadway, New York. 














SOMETHING NEW! 

Those who have seen or used one of the “ Konak” 
Cameras must cease to believe that there is “‘ nothing 
new under the sun.” The “‘ Kopax” is totally eullies 
anything else in the world, and presents a system by 
which most perfect pictures can be taken by anybody. 
As @ Houiay Girt it a eclipses everything. 

It is beautiful, novel, and useful. 








Space F es 


cor. | ~ 
illustrated book of proofs FRRE. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereapticous 


Of all grades. Delightful Home Amusement. A prof- 
itable Business for a man with Small Capital. Llus- 
trated Catalogue free. J. SCHEIDIG & CO., 











Secretary of the Y. M.C, A,|_ 
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DRESS TISSUES 


For Evening Wear. 


LACE NETS, . 
GAZE AND INDIA MOUSSELINES, 
Crepes and Grenadines. 


LACES AND EMBROIDERIES 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


Embroidered and Lace Handkerchiefs, 
Sroadwvay KR 19th bt. 








THE NEW MODEL 


Crandall Type-Writer. 


Unequalled for speed, accuracy, and durability. 
bab res J in plain sight, even to last letter. Change of 
in five seconds. Alignment can never change. 
The fewest oof arts of any standard type-writer. Only 
28 keys, 84 characters. Send for illustrated catalogue 
and price-list to 
IRELAND-BENEDICT CO., Ltd., 
So.te AGENTS, 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
New York Office, - 157 Broadway. 


% ‘Rich Holiday Gifts. 
DIAMONDS and WATCHES 


A SPECIALTY. 

Importers and Manufacturers. 
Watches, Diamon . Chains, Rich 
Jewelry, and Silverware. 

Try “The Benedict,” only perfect cuff or sleeve and 
collar button made. The Patent back can be put on 
any sleeve button. 

BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Keepers of the Crry Tig, Benedict Deliding. 171 
Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
BENEDICT’S TIME, 
Established 1821, 








TANLEY’S ODD JOB 
EVENTY-FIVE CENT 








Manufacturers, 43 Maiden Lane, New York. 
S old by Hardware Deaier S 
EE ONE OF THESE TOOL 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO,, 
59 WALL STREET, N. Y¥. 
Bills of Rachonen Commeeaats and Travellers’Credits 


avcilablc in an 
Collection ie. foreign anne, 





























LINEN. 





COLLARS & CUFFS 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPP S:S 


QGRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 
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THE ’PISCOPAL LOT. 
By SOPHIE SWETT. 


AVE you heard what Lyman Silsbee’s been doin’ now ?” 

The Porter girls were pickling and preserving, and the 
great kitchen was redolent of spices and boiling syrups, when the 
pretty form of their neighbor, Mis’ Deacon Hart, darkened the door- 
way. The Porter girls were twins, and they were close upon forty- 
five. It was no delusion in respect to their age which led all Carmel 
to call them still the Porter girls, but rather because their lives 
had been so monotonous, and Time's depredations had been com- 
mitted so gradually, that there had never seemed to be a proper 
time to leave off calling them so. Charlotte had grown stout and 
Chartissy had grown thin, and the time certainly seemed very far 
away when they had worn red and blue necklaces respectively, to 
enable people to “tell them apart’; but the events of this long 
time had been few. The event from which Charlissy was apt to 
date everything was the first time that Lyman Silsbee came home 
from singing-school with her. He had begun to “ keep company” 
with her then; he had been keeping company with her more or 
less ever since. People had ceased to speculate whether anything 
would ever come of it. They had almost forgotten that they had 
ever said “ Lyman Silsbee hadn’t treated Charlissy Porter well.” 
Hlis accustomed weekly visiis were régarded merely as those of 
an old neighbor now. 

The Silsbees were odd, and Lyman was the “consummate 
flower” of his race in this respect. He was “as close as the 
bark of a tree,” “as set as the meetin’-house,” and the comments 
of his rustic neighbors were apt to be summed up in the despuair- 
ing conclusion that “there wa’n’t no accountin’ for him no- 
how.” 

He was awkward in appearance and brusque in manner, but he 
had caught Charlissy’s youthful fancy. She had poured out upon 
him all the affection of her opening heart, and as she sometimes 
acknowledged to herself, half regretfully, she “wa’n’t one that 
knew how to take back.” Dr. Knights, who was handsome and 
well-mannered, had stood no chance beside him. Now when Mrs. 
Dr. Knights came into church, with her tall son and her wo pretty 
daughters, and with her husband showing her a charming gal- 
lantry, Charlissy was sensible of a vague regret or, more truly, a 
sense of loss. 

She had even felt a momentary bitterness against Lyman Sils- 
bee, who had absorbed both her past and her future. Charlotte’s 
grim and matter-of-fact prophecy in the early days came back to 
her at such times: “ He'll make an old maid of you, and that’s 
all it will amount to.” 

Charlotte herself was thoroughly contented with her estate; she 
was perfectly sincere in saving that she “ wouldn’t marry if she 
could have her pick even of the ministers’; but she nevertheless 
always spoke of spinsterhood as an untoward fate. 

It was only within a few years that Charlissy had ceased to 
speculate on the great problem of her life— why Lyman had 
never asked her to marry him. Time and even her limited expe- 
rience had taught her that the simplest explanation of such prob- 
lems is apt to be the true one; she had come to a conclusion 
which even"ten years before she had scarcely admitted as a possi- 
bility, preferring all sorts of mysterious conjectures: he had sim- 
ply never been sufficiently in love with her. Long, long looks and 
hand-pressings might mean much or they might, alas! mean no- 
thing. In spite of momentary feelings of bitternesss he had never 
felt sure that Lyman was at all to blame. He had been lonely, 
and sought companionship, and had found hers congenial. He had 
never spoken or hinted of love or marriage. Sometimes she was 
appalled by the feeling that this, which had made almost all the 
color and substance of her life, was purely a creation of her own 
imagination. After the first year or two of their acquaintance, 
perhaps even then, Lyman had thought no more of her than of 
Widow Moorhead and her son, on the back road, whom he also 
visited regularly. But Charlissy was more than thirty-five before 
she harbored such thoughts as these. 

She flushed a little at Mis’ Deacon Hart’s question—she always 
felt as if.people looked curiously at her when they mentioned 
Lyman’s name, although the truth was that few peopl remem- 
bered that there had ever been any reason for doing so. 

“If he hain’t ben and set up house-keepin’ in the old ’Piscopal 
meetin’-house! You see, when his father gave the ’Piscopals that 
lot in his will, ’count of his second wife bein’ such a ’Piscopal, 
there was a settin’ forth that it shouldn't b’long to ’em only so 
long as ’twas used for religious purposes. It’s six months sence 
they've used the old meetin’-house, ‘count of its bein’ ready to 
tumble down over their heads, and they couldn’t raise money 
enough to repair it, they’re so kind of run out; but sence they’ve 
ben worshippin’ in Thompson’s Hall they've kind of spunked up 
and made a start toward raisin’ money to repair it. Lyman, he 
put in his claim as soon as ever they left the meetin’-house, but 
they wouldn't hear nothin’ to it, ’eause, they said, they hadn’t give 
up usin’ it for meetin’ purposes. Don’t seem as if he would have 
done jest as he has if he hadn’t been so mad with Frank Hurd. 
Frank is one of the leadin’ men ’mongst the ’Piscopals, you know. 
Well, we can’t say nothin’; there’s folks that ain’t what they'd 
ought to be ’mongst all persuasions. They do say he has cheated 
Lyman out of two thousand dollars, and Lyman’s p.per-mill has 
got to suspend ’count of it. I declare I can’t help pityin’ Lyman ; 
he has had real poor luck, his father leavin’ about all his prop- 
putty to his second family so, and there ain’t nothin’ ever seemed 
to prosper real well that he set his hand to. He ain’t calc’lated to 
get along in the werld, and that’s a fact. But if it ain’t orfle 
ridickerlous to see him livin’ in that old meetin’-house! I’m most 
ashamed to tell of it, but I went and peeked in at the winder last 
night. 1 had to hang round there a consid’able spell to get a 
chance ; there was a lot of men folks and boys there a-hootin’ and 
jeerin’. If Lyman didn’t look comical a-settin’ there beside his 
cook stove, with his kettle a-boilin’ and his supper-table set out! 
And there was his bed up there inside the railin’ next to the altar, 
as they call it. Of course he couldn't get old Mis’ Nichols that 
keeps house for him to go there; she’s been sayin’ she didn’t see 
as she could stan’ it through the winter with him nohow, he’s 
such dretful poor company; she’s kind of lame, you know, and 
can’t get out much, and she couldn't find out nothin’ that was 
goin’ on. I expect he finds it kind of hard and messy doin’ for 
himself—in a meetin’-house, too.” 

“T want to knew! I want to know!” repeated Aunt Nabby, 
coming out of the buttery with her spectacles on her forehead. 
“Well, his great-uncle, old Squire Enoch Silsbee, hung himself. 
Tiinks I, the other day, Lyman is appearin’ queerer’n ever. He’s 
missed comin’ two or three Wednesday nights, and he wouldn't 
do that unless he was dretful upset. He'd always set an hour 
without sayin’ a word, if folks would let him, but ‘long back for a 
consid’able spell you couldn't get a word out of him nohow. 
The girls they don’t pay so much attention to him as I do, and I 
don’t know as they’ve noticed. If he don’t want to talk, why, 
they jest let him set. Charlissy she never has much to sav to 
him nohow. Charlotte she manages to get him into an arger- 
munt sometimes; he'll always manage to be on t’other side from 
everybody, and I declare if he don’t gen’ally get the best of it! he 
ain’t lackin’, with all his oddity, Lyman ain’t. But I declare it is 
a queer caper, even for him, to set up house-keepin’ in the old 
*Piscopal meetin’-house !” 
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“They won’t let him stay there long,” said Mis’ Deacon Hart. 
“T expect the ’Piscopals is puzzled what ¢o do, but the boys they 
won’t let him have no more peace than a toad under a harrer. 
And the rain leaks right down on to him, and they say, come a 
good wind, the old buildin’ would be liable to go all to pieces. 
Silas Webster he was tellin’ me that there was talk of h’istin’ it 
up on to rollers and movin’ it off. I don’t expect Lyman would 
budge if he knew they was rollin’ him into the river or that the 
meetin’-house would tumble down on his head. There ain’t nothin’ 
that can move Lyman Silsbee when he’s took a thing into his head. 
Old Mis’ Nichols she says she don’t believe he'll ever come out of 
there till he’s fetched out a corp.” 

“ Land sakes! I guess the law will fetch him out if he is Lyman 
Silsbee,” said Charlotte, who spoke and moved with great decision 
and vigor, and clicked her false teeth together at the end of her 
sentences in a way that sounded like a challenge. 

“Well, law is expensive and draggin’, and it’s resky too. Al- 
ways seems to meas if folks that’s goin’ to law had ought to have 
prayers offered up for ’em in meetin’ like them that’s goin’ to sea 
in winter. And the ’Piscopals is poor. One thing Lyman’s done, 
he’s spunked ’em up so they say they’re goin’ to build a new 
meetin’-house right off. If they do they’ve got to get Lyman out 
somehow. If they should set fire to the old meetin’-louse I de- 
clare 1 b’lieve he would be burnt up before he’d come out.” 

“T expect Lyman would enjoy bein’ burnt up a-havin’ his own 
way,” said Aunt Nabby. 

Mis’ Deacon Hart shortly afterward went her way to talk the 
matter over with other neighbors. Charlissy had slipped out of 
the room, and she returned dressed for a walk. 

“T thought I’d just step over to Mis’ Luke Patten’s and see if 
she hadn’t a good recipe for sweet pickles,” she said. There was 
a flush on her thin cheeks, and she was nervous and flurried. 

“Sweet pickles!” echoed Charlotte, and clicked her false teeth 
energetically; but it was not until the door had closed behind 
Charlissy. : 

Aunt Nabby opened the door and called after her. 

“T declare if she ain’t clear ’n’ out of sight and hearin’. Seems 
to me I never knew her to be so spry. I wanted to tell her to be 
sure to ask Mis’ Luke Patten what the ’Piscopals did mean to do 
about Lyman. She and her husband are both foremost amongst 
’em. Like as not Charlissy won’t think nothin’ about it.” 

“That’s all she’s gone for,” said Charlotte. “I don’t s’pose 
you need to be told that Charlissy’s got a weak streak.” 

“Sakes alive! I guess we ain’t none of us above likin’ to know 
what's goin’ on, pertikerlerly when it’s old friends and neighbors,” 
returned Aunt Nabby, who couldn’t always “get along” with 
Charlotte. 

“You ain’t a twin sister, Aunt Nabby, nor you hain’t the re- 
sponsibilities of one, and if you had, your eyesight ain’t what it 
was.” With this somewhat mysterious remark, Charlotte retired 
behind a cloud of steam from her preserving-kettle, and showed 
a disinclination for further conversation. 

“Seemed to be so much like our recipe that it wa’n’t hardly 
worth writin’ off,” said Charlissy, as she entered the door after 
half an hour’s absence. 

“What recipe? Oh, the sweet pickles,” said Charlotte, with 
sarcastic emphasis. 

“You didn’t happen to think to ask what the ’Piscopals was 
goin’ to do about Lyman, did you 2” said Aunt Nabby. 

“They was talkin’ about it. Luke happened to be at home,” 
said Charlissy. ‘He said ’twould be easy enough to. get a writ 
to put him out when it come time to build the clrurch, but he said 
some ’mongst the s’ciety was nervous, and some was mad, and 
they wanted to get him right out; and he said the boys would be 
apt to play tricks on him, and, too, he said it wa’n’t safe in that 
old meetin’-house. He said, Luke did, that if Lyman had any 
friends they’d ought to persuade him to come out.” 

“Persuade him! He must be dreadful little acquainted with 
Lyman Silsbee,” said Charlotte. 

“T don’t expect there’s nobody in the world that has the least 
mite of inflyence over him,” said Aunt Nabby, meditatively. 

Charlissy put sugar into the piccalilli, and almost put vinegar 
into the plums, and then she took Aunt Nabby’s kindly advice to 
“oo upstairs and lay down a spell, for there wa’n’t nothin’ that 
brought out the human nater in folks like picklin’ and pre- 
servin’.”” 

When she came down it was late in the afternoon. Aunt Nabby 
had gone across the field to the minister’s with some preserves, 
and Charlotte was writing labels for her jars of goodies with great 
pains and primness. 

“IT thought I'd ought to tell you,” said Charlissy, with great 
embarrassment and difficulty. “Im thinkin’ of offerin’ to lend 
Lyman my money that’s in the bank. There must be nigh upon 
two thousand dollars. I thought it might help him out of his 
business troubles, and then mebbe he wouldn’t be so bitter ’n’ set 
*bout the ’Piscopal lot. I thought I'd go down and tell him that 
he could have it.” 

“ Charlissy Porter, have I lived to see this day—my own sister's 
mind a-goin’!” cried Charlotte. “Has Lyman Silsbee took such 
good care of his own property that you're a-goin’ to trust him with 
yours? And you're a-goin’ down to offer it to him! Seems as if 
it would look remarkable friendly, wouldn’t it? Seein’ what’s 
been and gone, seems to me you might as well ask him to have 
you without any shilly-shallyin’! I've heard that was gettin’ to be 
the fashion amongst women, but I didn’t expect but what my 
own twin sister thought more of herself. Seems as if ’twas kind 
of late in the day too.” 

“T ain’t thinkin’ of marryin’ anybody, Charlotte.” Charlissy’s 
thin cheeks had a color which they had scarcely known for twenty 
years. “If I ever thought about Lyman that way, why, it—it 
wa'n’t any use; he never cared about me. And anyhow it’s too 
late,as you say. I shouldn’t think anybody could think of such 
a thing now. I don’t b’lieve Lyman would anyhow. And I 
should take a sight of comfort in thinkin’ I'd helped him.” 

There was an appealing tone in Charlissy’s meek voice, which 
might have been expected to touch her sister’s heart, but it had 
the opposité effect; it was Chariotte’s boast that she had never 
tolerated any kind of foolishness. 

“When a girl is in love, why, it’s kind of natural; it’s silly, but 


folks know she'll get over it if there’s anything to her; but when . 


it hangs on till she’s an old woman, why, it’s jest as if the whoopin’- 
cough or the measles had got chronic; it’s ridickerlous, and folks 
can’t help havin’ more contempt than pity for her. And then if 
she ’ain’t got no more proper pride than to go and let the man 
know it! Charlissy Porter, it’s most as if you wa’n't what you'd 
ought to be !” 

Charlissy was shrinking as if from blows. She always shrank 
in that way from Charlotte’s sharp tongue. Aunt Nabby, who 
still perseveringly counselled her to “stand up agin” Charlotte, 
had long ago decided that it was “agin nater” for her to do so, 
and consequently a hopeless case. Charlissy was timid and 
gentle, and unready of speech. Charlotte “seemed somehow to 
have got hold of the tongue that was meant for both of ’em,” 
Aunt Nabby said. 

Charlotte had no sentimental weaknesses of her own, and had 
always felt-it to be her duty to root them out of Charlissy, who 
would read novels and poetry, and never could learn the multi- 
plication table. And Charlotte was one who, according to her 
own declaration, never knew what it was to flinch from duty. 
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“ And as for thinkin’ that what you could do would make any 
difference,” continued Charlotte, “that is ridickerlous. Lyman 
Silsbee ain’t one that would touch your money, nor you couldn’t 
turn so much as his little finger.” 

Charlissy had turned away. 

“T don’t know as I really expected I could, Charlotte,” she said; 
“but it didn’t seem to me as if ’twas no more'’n friendly ’n’ neigh- 
borly to try.” 

“ Friendliness and neighborliness had better start from the men 
folks’s side of the house,” said Charlotte, crisply. And then 
Charlissy slipped away, looking guilty and subdued. 

“That's the end of about the worst piece of foolishness she 
ever undertook! It’s a mercy I can set down on Charlissy,” said 
Charlotte to herself, complacently. i 

But, as the shades of evening were falling, Charlissy stole out 
of the front door, an entrance remote from the living-rooms of 
the house, and used only upon state occasions. She had thought 
of an errand as an excuse, but she did not mean that Charlotte 
should offer to do it. Her heart throbbed wildly. It was a des- 
perate deed, this “standin’ up agin” Charlotte for the first time in 
her life. And they were dreadful things that Charlotte had said. 
Although she was in the habit of believing Charlotte, these things 
were too dreadful to be true. Poor meek Charlissy felt herself 
8o utterly devoid of the spirit of “the woman who dared” that 
she could not believe that Lyman would have any such suspicion. 
He would never think of such a possibility as marriage in con- 
tiection with her; why, both their heads were nearly white! She 
was not at all sure that she should wish it herself, if it could be. 
Love had flown with youth; this, in spite of Charlotte’s sneers, 
was but neighborly kindness and friendship. So Charlissy com- 
forted and fortified herself as she hurried along in the dark- 
ness, 

To her great relief she found no loungers or mischievous boys 
hanging about the old Episcopal church; she had chosen the 
time when all Carmel was likely to be taking its tea. The blinds 
were all closed, and but a faint light streamed through their 
chinks. Charlissy raised herself, with difficulty, to the level of 
the window, and peeped through a chink. By the fitful light of 
a single kerosene lamp Lyman was eating his solitary supper. 
The old church was full of gloom, and shadows like troops of 
ghosts lurked in the dim spaces. The feeble atmosphere of cheer 
that surrounded the kitchen stove, with its surprised-looking tea- 
kettle evidently singing and steaming in but a faint-hearted way 
in such uncongenial surroundings, was powerless to rout them. 

“It’s enough to give anybody a turn—poor Lyman! And not 
even a mite of sauce with his bread and butter. I declare I don’t 
know as he’s even got butter. He never was any hand to look 
out for himself that way. I most wish ’t I had brought the 
pie.” 

Before she left home Charlissy had slipped into the pantry, 
Charlotte and Aunt Nabby being engaged meanwhile with old 
Solomon Hitchings, who was to mend an umbrella to pay for his 
supper. She had taken a deep and generous pumpkin-pie from 
the shelf, and opened the pantry window a little, so that the theft 
would be attributed to their ancient cat Abigail. It was a deed 
which sorely troubled Charlissy’s conscience, especially the wrong 
done to Abigail, a cat of great integrity. And then‘she was sud- 
denly overwhelmed by the recollection of Charlotte’s accusations. 
A loan of money was a matter of business, she said to herself, 
but the pie really seemed to savor of indiscretion. So she had 
replaced it upon the shelf. . 

“Tf he only had a mite of apple-sauce !” she repeated, anxiously. 
She went around to the door and knocked, lightly at first, then 
more vigorously several times. Clearly, Lyman was not eager for 
visitors. 

“It’s nobody but me, Charlissy Porter, Lyman,” she said, as she 
heard him approach the door and hesitate. 

He opened the wide doors, and quickly shut and fastened them 
again after Charlissy had stepped in. 

“The boys are pesterin’ me consid’able most of the time,” he 
said. He manifested no surprise at the visit, and, in fact, so ob- 
livious was Carmel to conventionalities that no one would have 
thought it unusual or in any degree improper. If what Charlotte 
had said had not been rankling in Charlissy’s bosom she would - 
scarcely have blushed or stammered. 

“Tve heard that you was in trouble, Lyman, and there’s that 
money that Uncle Eli left me layin’ idle in the bank—I thought 
mebbe if you could use it— It’s nigh upon two thousand dollars 
now.” 

“T hain’t been used well, Charlissy, and that’s a fact. I ain’t 
one to be as suspicious as some, and there’s folks that’s took ad- 
vantage of it. I take it kind of you, Charlissy, but I couldn't use 
your money nohow. Mebbe you think like most folks that I hain’t 
any right to be here protectin’ of my property ?” 

“IT don’t know enough about the rights of it to say, and you 
know, Lyman, I ain’t one to argerfy or give advice, but I wish ’t 
you wouldn't stay here.” 

“Well, folks has said ’most everything to me, but I don’t know 
as anybody has said that before,” said Lyman, with a short laugh 
that had a softer sound than his speech. “I couldn’t take your 
money nor any other woman’s, Charlissy, for I hain’t had the best 
of luck with money, that’s a fact; but if I was goin’ to hear to any- 
body”—Lyman’s voice actually trembled slightly—* as fur back 
as I can remember there ain’t never been anybody but you, Char- 
lissy, that Pve—” 

Clatter! clatter! Crash! crash! Tommy Jessop, with a bean- 
slinger, was just outside the chancel window, preferring that be- 
cause it was stained, and it would consequently be greater mischief 
to break it. Through a rent in Elias’s yellow robe beans and peb- 
bles came rattling down into the broad aisle, even so far as to 
threaten the safety of Lyman’s kerosene lamp. 

“Tt ain’t safe—it ain’t a mite safe! I do wish’t you wouldn't 
stay, Lyman,” said Charlissy, trembling. 

She slipped out as Lyman opened the door to go in pursuit of 
the disturber. As soon as her nerves were steadied by the re- 
flection that boys with pebbles were not likely to be Lyman’s 
death, a peaceful happiness filled her soul. : 

“JT don’t know what more he was goin’ to say; I don’t know 
as I want to know. "Twas enough! I hope it ain’t perfane, but 
I feel as if I was happy enough to die this very minute!” 

Tommy Jessop, with his bean-slinger, an unconscious Fate, 
rushed by her with fiendish whoopings, 

“1 can't seem to feel sorry that he broke in. Seems as if ’twas 

all right. I know now that I hain’t been dreamin’ and imaginin’ 
all these years, Charlotte would say that I drove him to sayin’ it, 
but I know Lyman ain’t one to be drove nor one to say more’n what 
he feels. I wish ’t I had had a chance to say more about his let- 
tin’ the ’Piscopals have that lot. I don’t know as it would have 
done any good, but it does kind of appear as if he cared something 
about what I thought.” 
_ She borrowed a cup of yeast of a neighbor—her ostensible er- 
rand out that night—and when she reached home she slipped quiet- 
ly into her place at the supper-table, trying hard to look as meek 
and subdued as usual. But Aunt Nabby said: 

“The air is real kind of bracin’ to-night, ain’t it? I declare if 
it hain’t made you rosy. You look ’most as if you was a girl 
agin.” 

“Some folks hain’t any realizin’ sense, and they always look 
young,” said Charlotte, who had no suspicion of the extent of 
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Charlissy’s revolt, but felt from her appearance that she needed to 
be sat down upon still more. 
Meanwhile Lyman had returned from a fruitless pursuit of 


Tommy Jessop, and was washing his dishes so abstractedly that. 


he often stood still and gazed into space with the dish-towel in 
his hand. 

“ Beats all how plump that was comin’ out, when I used to lay 
awake nights thinkin’ how I could get up courage to say it! 
Thinkin’, too, whether ’twould answer, there was so much that I 
could see for and agin marriage. I was consid’able afraid of her 
then. I seem to have kind of got over it—and yet I hain’t alto- 
gether, neither. I don’t expect I could ever get so far agin to 
save me, not knowin’ how she’d take it, either, seein’ I didn’t 
speak when I’d ought to, and she must have expected it. Kind 
of cur’us that, so set as I be and always was, I should have been 
so backward and unstiddy. about courtin’, And I always set by 
Charlissy too. She wanted to lend me her money, about ali she’s 
got, too,I know! She felt bad about my bein’ here; she really 
felt bad. I hain’t been thinkin’ much of anything about Char- 
lissy for a long spell now. Beats all that it should upset me so, 
her feelin’ bad !” ; 

“Lyman Silsbee’s been fetched to a better mind,” said old Sol- 
omon Hitchings, who.had come the next morning to finish his job 
of umbrella-mending. ‘“ He’s cleared out and left the old meetin’- 
house; gone home jest as peaceable as a lamb, and they say he 
don’t cale’late to hender the ’Piscopals nor make no claim on ’em 
no more. There ain’t nobody that can make out what changed 
him so sudden, such a one for holdin’ out as he was. Some 
calc’lates Frank Hurd must ‘a paid him, but there ain’t nobody 
that knows nothin’ about it.” 

- Charlissy was flushing and trembling, with a blissful suspicion. 
Could it be possible that Lyman’s strong will had bent at her light 
touch ? 

He came the next Wednesday evening, picking up the thread of 
habit so quietly that he seemed unconscious of having dropped it. 
He was even more taciturn than usual, and made no mention of 
his late experiences. His business difficulties were only slowly 
overcome, and it was evident that he had not been influenced by 
any tardy repentance of the unrighteous Frank Hurd. What had 
brought him to a better mind the only one who suspected would 
never tell. 

When he hired Squire Meacham’s new top buggy and took Char- 
lissy to the Agricultural Fair and the County Conference the gos- 
sips whispered. Even Aunt Nabby was heard to say that she 
“ shouldn’t be a dretful sight surprised if twas a match. Lyman 
wa’n’t one that would be to everybody’s fancy, but it kind of 
seemed as if he suited Charlissy.” 

But Lyman Silsbee knew in his heart that he should never be 
able to finish the sentence which Tommy Jessop’s bean-slinger- 
had interrupted. : 

“Tt’s cur’us now,” he said to himself. ‘‘I give up to her when 
nothin’ else on earth could ’a made me give up. But to fetch 
myself right to the p’int of askin’ her to have me, I can’t! There’s 


some that has the gift of courtin’ and marryin’ and some that | 


hain’t, and that’s jest where ’tis.” 





CHRISTMAS IN 
GERMANY. 


By tax COUNTESS VON 
KROCKOW. 


; HRISTMAS belongs 
historically to the 
Northland; the 
Christmas __ tree 

. first rooted in its 
meagre soil, and 
St. Nicholas put 
on his earliest dis- 

guises for its ill-far- 

ing folk. 

It was their Yul, or 
midwinter fest;* a 
fact that is known, but 
often left out of sight 
—from a timid piety, 
no doubt, to Christ. 
Writers, when. they 
mention the change, 
follow one another 
in attributing it to 
the priests. Christian 
priests are supposed 
to have tried to sup- 
press the Yul feste, 







impracticable, to have 
formed a fixed purpose of 
adopting certain of the 
heathenish rites; which 
purpose they carried out, 
imposing only a new rea- 
son for observing them. 
Historians lean this way. 
| Like the old school of nov- 
el-writers, they are fond 
of attributing’ consistency 
and depth of plan to the 
actions of their favorite 
heroes, although, perhaps, one needs to have been bred with the 
modern insight into the spontaneousness of the people, and to have 
been transplanted into North Germany and lived through Christ- 
mas celebrations there, to be struck by the inadequateness of the 
old explications. For certainly they are inadequate. The obser- 
vance of Jesus’ birth was not set through by the craft of priests ; 
it was incorporated voluntarily into their season of joy by the 
people. : : ; 

In this gloomy land, where the sky sinks with heaviness over a 
flat and desolate landscape, with its huddled villages, sparse, naked 
trees without shadows, and fields without snow; where cold shivers 
the body in spite of furs, and one sombre day revolves after an- 
other through long weeks without change, the wirter solstice is 
not remembered as an astronomical fact that was leerned at school. 
The popular heart, instead, is alive to it. The lengthening of the 
day is looked forward to with a patient resignation that is charac- 
teristic of oppressed classes and peoples, while inexplicable and 
irritating to freer ones, As it approaches with the same massive- 
ness, however, feeling stirs and surges; Christmas, when it comes 

‘ at length, is a robust outburst of the most homely joy. The popu- 
lar heart never cavils over the exactness of dates. Nor is it an 
analyzer. The German’s season for joy has always been the Yule- 
tide—the tide of the lengthening of daylight and promise of spring. 
So it was with his father and his father’s father. If the Saviour’s 
birth took place at Yule, it was a fresh recommendation for Him, 
ang an added gratification to them. 


* The 25th of December first appeared in the Church’s calendar of 
festivals, as the anniversary of Christ’s birth, in the year 354. . 


and, when this proved - 
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New-Year’s Day, which is so observed among the newer ener- 
getic peoples of the West, has few popular peculiar customs of 
its own among Germans, and enjoys infinitely less attention than 
with us. For the people, the fresh year began essentially in 
Christmas week. It is the rich who send cards to friends, and 
the meg who drink on the Eve of Sylvester. Nor is Christmas a 
day—it is a time. The eve of the anniversary of Christ’s birth is 
most celebrated, it is true. This was to be con’ectured from the 
overweening importance of the case, and tie centuries during 
which the one fact has been emphasized. But the days before 
are felt to be festive by the people, and a strange thing is that 
they celebrate these by lighting trees, and. not the two or three 
days after the 25th, which are the Church’s holidays. 

As for the festival; it holds a place in the thoughts of the 
leisure classes for months in advance. Thus gentlewomen whom 
I know begin in August to knit their yearly stint of Christmas 
stockings and woollen wristlets for the poor—August and Sep- 
tember being the vacation months of the year, when little goes 
on. So too with girls. The journals of fashion bring out new 
designs for hand-work, and they begin to be on the alert for ideas 
for presents and for “wishes.” Presents are often substantial 
gifts of the most practical kind. In the family circle, the choice 
is liked to be made of those things.that have been wished for, 
and a charming trait is the strategical manceuvring of children 
to find out what their elders might like. Even among friends, a 
thoughtless expression of a wish at this period is likely to be 
caught at and stored up in memory. Housewives betake them- 
selves to a pencil, the year round, when an uncommon want in the 
household or their wardrobe comes to light. I looked into the 
wish-book of a rich noble-woman in the country. The first entries 
were immediately after the Christmas just past: ; 

“A winding staircase from the nursery into the Rococo-room. 

“Flowers for my gray ball-dress.” , 

Then followed : 

“A summer suit. 

“ One promenade suit. 

“Black velvet for a new waist.” 

And in November, close after one another: 

“A pair of inseparables, and a new cage. 

“New upholstery for the furniture in my boudoir 

“Table-cover. 

‘‘Portiéres and English lace curtains in ditto. : 

“Two eight-armed Meissen candelabra—blue for the dining- 
table. 

“A new shopping hand-bag. 

“The bust of the Olympian Hermes. 

“ An antique chest like Baroness W: "3. 

“ Pair of scissors. 

“Thimble—better several thimbles, 

“Pedestal for the Hermes—must be black marble.” 

Children of rich parents make out their list of wishes for dolls, 
candy, and sledges. And the husband, who keeps no note-book, 
but has thought the matter over, communicates his wish; while 
mistresses inquire of their servants whether they prefer to have 





_linen toward their marriage portion, a new dress, or a cupboard. 


Their “Christmas” forms a considerable item in the yearly wages 
of menials. Even native governesses and tutors often stipulate 
in their contracts what this shall be. In fact the Christmas fee 
is so important as to be mentioned in the laws governing house- 
servants. 

As December advances, households become theatres of mys- 
teries ; of furtive hidings after one goes out, and abrupt exits as 
one comes ir. Children upstairs screw their chubby fingers and 
the sympathetic tongues in their red cheeks over pieces of work 
that are to please mamma with their chirographic skill; and 
down-stairs, one corner at least in each room looks like the back 
of a millinery shop. Out-of-doors, in the market-square of the 
town, booths are set up; and day after day Knechts, women. hands, 
artisans, and peasants from the country trudge with their traipsing 
wives toward them through the streets; everywhere the women 
with children whose noses run and whose naked fingers are purple. 
They peer at the neighboring market-man’s wares while their 
Vater, on finishing a bargain, holds his hand out for a shake to 
the over-busy tradesman, who is all cordiality before a trade, but 
somewhat preoccupied the instant after, 

At dusk the booths in country towns are closed up—all except 
the Pfeffer-cake man’s. He can afford to burn lights. He is sure 
of custom from servant-maids, soldiers, and Burschen. They have 
eaten the batch themselves which they bought on their after- 
noon off for their sweethearts, and come sneaking out by night 
for another. They bay a slice for twelve cents, thrust it under 
their apron or jacket, and hurry home.* Fine sorts of Pfeffer-cake 
are wrapped up in paper. But for the common quality, half an 
ell long and near a foot wide, it does not pay for the expense of 
wrapping-paper any more than bread does. Reckon the flour in 
it at two cents a pound, the molasses at four cents, Pfeffer (spices) 
at three cents, and potash to raise it with at half a cent—the 
profit is small enough when you take into acccunt the cost of fuel 
for baking, and the labor and expense of bringing the wares to 
market. House-keepers bake some; but even housewives in the 
country buy Pfeffer-cake in the town, as being cheaper and saving 
trouble. 

The whole week is felt to be festive, and on any afternoon that 
may be convenient the children of the parish collect at the 
school-house, and are marshalled into the room, where charitable 
women and the pastor have trimmed a Christmas tree with can- 
dles and laid out garments and Pfeffer-cake on tables for each 
of their number. In the country, on large estates, an evening is 
chosen in the same way. The inspector’s family is invited; the 
gardener’s, the coachman’s, and the laborers’ children are ordered 
to appear. The footman ushers the bustling Herr Inspector and 
family into the sitting-room for the moment; the shy, frozen 
children trudge up the steps of the mansion, and the Herr Tutor, 
who is on the lookout, sees that they form themselves into line 
and remain so while waiting ; their elders keep behind, to show 
that they understand of themselves that her Ladyship thinks most 
of the brats. 

Within the long dining-hall, meanwhile, the mistress of the 
house, the children, and the footman have begun to light the tree. 
Long, uncovered tables against the walls are spread with portions, 
each with a cap and Pfeffer-cake for the lads, a pair of wristlets, 
flannel for a petticoat, and Pfeffer-cake for the girls; the coach- 
man’s, the gardener’s, and the shepherd’s families get Pfeffer-cake 
and worn-out garments of their master’s children, with money, 
and perhaps pieces of flannel; the table for inspectors and their 
wives is laid with a cloth; the tree is meant for them, and théir 
Pfeffer-cake and presents are superior and considerable. The 


housewife casts a look over all, then welcomes “ inspectors” who | 


are being conducted into the hall by her husband. A sign is made 
to the footman. He has been waiting for it. Instantly he opens 
the door, and gives a gruff command to the clumsy file of shiver- 
ing, sniffing children, whom he steers right, as they come forward, 
by pulling the shoulders of the lads and shoving the backs of the 
younger children. Each child says “ good-evening.” Then begins 
a coughing and a wiping of noses with the palms of swollen little 
red hands. The legs of the young children are bent out in 
curves by the rickets. They stand stupidly as in church, and 
show little admiration or excitement, but sing when the Herr Tu- 


tor directs them to, with their hands folded mechanically and their : 
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eyes absently fixed: After their aprons or the bags they brought 
along are sparsely filled, they say ‘thank you,” and each, in turn 
kisses the hand of her Ladyship and his Honor. None of them look 
grateful; the very youngest children are eager and curious; but 
some of the elder girls even venture to show the moroseness which 
they cherish. The coachman and the gardener feel also that they 
receive but their right, and that none too generously ; but experi- 
ence of life has taught them that more comes from masters, in the 
long-run, to a good-natured face than to a hanging jaw. They 
are brusquely servile, therefore, and their demeanor is the one 
relief which the mistress experiences during the unpleasant affair. 
She knows that she has not satisfied the vague expectations of 
her people; at the same time she knows that they are too dull to 
ever think on how many and how great are the demands made on lier 
purse besides theirs. The servants of the house are “ bescheert” 
on some other evening; or, if they are few in number, and the 
patriarchal customs of the North are still kept up, the servants’ 
tables are spread on Christmas Eve in the same room with those 
of the family. In great castles the Christinas tree occupies one 
end of the lofty sa/on. It is trimmed with countless candles, pen- 
dants of gilded and silver balls, chains of paper, bonbons, nuts, and 
every device of glittering small objects, and over the whole is 
spun a gossamer woof of silver thread, or “angel’s hair.” The 
hall looks like a sumptuous bazar. The housewife arranges all 
the tables except her own; she covers her husband's, and leaves 
the room when he comes in to spread out the gifts that hdve ac- 
cumulated for her. The tree is then lighted, the house-bell sound- 
ed, and the flock of children and the servants let in. The father 


‘reads from the Bible, the children recite verses, or sing falsely 


“O still Night, O Holy Eve!” then scamper to the tables. 

There is no German who is not affected by the fragrance of fir 
as by an incense, who does not hear to the close of life the 
Christmas bell and see the Christmas lights, softening in the 
distance of memory. The silver woofs of the lighted trees are 
fair symbols of the shining threads of Christmas joy which they 
receive from their parents and weave further into the hands of 
their children, for the tenants and servants, who feel constrain- 
ed while under the eyes of their Master and in unfamiliar sur- 
roundings, sweli over with festive feelings when among themselves, 
as their Master’s own family when left alone. 

The house-servants beware of seeming awed by the imposing 
splendor of the Christmas hall; with the calm indifference that 
befits personages familiar with key-holes and the opportunities 
for applying an eye to the same, they bestow patronizing appreci- 
ation upon the baby and young children of the house. Only the 
scullion- maids knock their heads in embarrassed tips as they 
herd together, and stand nudging one another before the tree, 
commenting in whispers, or turning half round to cast a side- 
long glance at the servants’ tables. When their mistress admon- 
ishes them at last to see what they have received, they do not 
betray a Knecht’s avidity; not they! With a superticial glance 
over the tables that is more flattering to their own sense of dig- 
nity than for their mistress, they kiss their Honors’ hands and 
retire, carrying their presents and Christmas fee of money with 
them. 

It is in the kitchen where their connoisseurism of the qualities 
of linen and the worth of Pfeffer-cake is exercised. Servants give 
one another presents, and if no tree is donated by their mistress, 
they buy and trim one with wax-lights themselves. The beau- 
tiful silver fir with brown stem and silver needles costs often 
several dollars. But of the two hundred thousand trees that are 
sold every year in Berlin,* scarce eight thousand are so dear as 
this. The average firs and pines are to be had for twenty-five 
cents, and small trees from ten to two cents apiece. The poor- 
est buy one. Mothers remember their dead. 1 see every winter 
in the Catholic and Protestant cemeteries in Silesia tiny Christ- 
mas trees, trimmed with paper flowers, sticking in the sud or 
snow of children’s graves. 

In the northern provinces it is Ruprecht who _brings gifts to 
good children, and the Rider of the White Horse who lashes 
naughty ones. They wrive early on Clirisunas Eve. In Meck- 
lenburg the gifts come thrown in, and the household waits for 
the Yule clapping. Intensely exciting are Yule’s packages. Each 
one is wrapped in successive papers, with successive addresses, so 
that no one knows if it will stay with him, or whether he must 
hand it farther. Then there are St. Nickolaus and the snow-man ; 
but it is the baby Christ who brings the most. 

Children are often shown the wooden images of Jesus, the Vir- 
gin, and the shepherds and kings in the stable. The effort, in- 
deed, to realize the fact of Cliist’s birth is made with a hearty 
intenseness in Germany, with u naiveness, a warm sense of rever- 
ent and robust fondness that is touching. Thus the church bells 
ring on the afternoon of Holy Eve. The booths on the market-square 
have been emptied ; they are forsaken, and their clumsy scatfold- 
ings stand out black against the sombre sky of the open and 
draughty area; the shops of the bordering streets that swarmed 
with purchasers turn now their lamps down.. Every house-door 
opens. Children issue forth; later their elders, in a burried-on 
mantle or coat, come out and make their way with the crowds that 
trudge and slip forward -— Protestant: toward the Dom, the un- 
popular community of Catholics to the ancient chapel near the 
castle gate. Servant-maids wind shawls about their heads as 
they come running; and tardy lads rush toward the chandler’s 
shop, trying to thrust their hands into their pockets for tlie cop- 
pers with which they were to buy a spiral of waxed wick. The bell 
ceases to ring. Presently the town streets are also still. 

The Dom was once Catholic, but since Luther’s time is Protestant, 
with six thousand parishioners. The gilded carvings of the pulpit, 
that is fastened high up against the wall; the damboyant altar in 
the distant end of the nave, with its crucifix aid candles, to-day 
alight; the gilded baptismal fount; the white stone sacrament- 
house; the painted image of the Virgin and child in their obscure 
and dusty niche—these, and the ancient carvings of wood, and the 
old and recent memorial slabs in the walls, however familiar they 
may be, strike the sight anew in their Holy Eve light. The massive 
stucco walls seem mightier and higher, and the dense crowd in 
the narrow length of the pavement betrays why the galleries are 
built tier over tier aloft. You have paid-the bell-ringer a fee at 
the door for a programme and mounted the few steps inte your box, 
with its leather-covered high-backed chairs and trellis window- * 
sashes. You leave the sashes open. The church resounds with 
heavenly song. You look out into it. The families of the civil 
magistracy sit in their official pew in front, and behind, on the 
benches immediately beneath you, young and old men. You are 
used Sundays to see certain of them stand up to rest when the 
oak of their seats grows too hard. They are crowded close to- 
gether, as are the women in the pews and on the.benches in other 
sections of the church. Only very few women are bareheaded ; 
the most have warm hvods or shawls on, and girls and the wives 
of citizens wear modern hats. Respectable old.men stand with 
earnest devotional mien,-looking toward the organ loft, their 
hands in the muffs of their fur-lined sleeves, Poor mothers hold 
up their babies, and to quiet them point to the children on the 
platform of the altar, who hold lighted spirals of waxed wick in 
their hands. The vast church is all of stone, with stone flooring, 
and is unheated by anything except the vapor of human breath, 
the feeble wax-lights which the children hold, and the candles of 
the altar and of the two candelabra that hang from the lofty arch 

* In Paris there are scarce thirty-five thousand sold. 
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GRANDMOTHER KNITTING 


PRESENTS 


TO 


A 


CHRISTMAS 


GIFT, 


SUPPLEMENT. 


9. 
*“ Ab! Lord, my lord omnipotent, 
How lowly, lowly dvest thon sink ; 
On hard dry grass thou mak’st thy 


bed, 
— which an ass and cows have 
ed. 


10. 
“While were the world again so 

broad, 

With precious stones and gold be- 
floored, 

*Twould form for thee too small a 
Spot 

To make a little narrow cot.” 


When the church becomes si- 
lent, the pastor stretches forth his 
arms from the pulpit in benedic- 
tion, and begins his sermon. Your 
memory meanwhile becomes illa- 
minated by the gas-lights of the 
warm, carpeted church of your 
vouth, and the shining eves of the 
Sunday-school classes ooking to- 
ward the tree near the pulpit 
from their cushioned pews in front. 
Here the children stand; herded, 
packed close on the stone pave- 
ment; they are so many—not of a 
school, but of a whole parish. 
They bedrip each other with wax 
without being able to hardly give 
a nudge or push of remonstrance. 
They stand first on one tired foot, 
then on the other. The sermon, 
you think, will be short, but it is 
not. One by one the wax tapers 
burn out in their hands. The con- 
gregation, although composed of 
their parents and relatives, betray 
no sympathy nor concern; the 
children themselves remain stand- 
ing obediently, expecting none. 

When church is out, the streets 
are alive again for a short space; 
but before seven in every house 
the Christmas tree is alight, and 
nothing moves outside. One pic- 
tures the children having their 
turn of jov. Fish is eaten on Holy 
Eve, and a pudding made of sweet- 
bread and the seeds of the poppy 
—of the plant that already in the 
classic world was the symbol of 
sleep and reawakening. At the 
Christmas Day dinner, goose filled 
with a farce or with apples re- 
places the American turkey. On 
every day and almost at every 
hour Pfeffer-cake is munched. If 
there is much eating, there is much 
visiting and occasion for socia- 
bility. 

The German Christmas, among 
celebrations, is like a ballad 
among lyrics and od Its hu- 
maneness, its heartiness, its frank- 
ness and completeness, are not due 
to institution, to ordinances of the 
state. Nor is the festival sufficient- 
ly accounted for by Religion and 
the Church, but only as a part of 
the sentiment of the race. 


PEASANT CHILDREN AT THE SCHLOSS.—Drawn sy Caartes Ments.—[Sex Pace 971.) 
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NEW YORK—MIDNIGHT. 
O miGHty city, is there any hour 
From daybreak till another dawning comes, 
When the white dove cf peace can droop her wings 
In sweet compassion o’er thy throbbing heart? 
Is there no respite from the thund’ring wheels, 
The clangor of the bells? Art thou not sick 
Of too much life? Canst thou not sleep 
While the calm stars a. pitving vigil keep? 
Is there no shore in this loud, stunning tide 
Whereon thy waves could break, and then be still ? 
Canst thou ‘not lift thine eyes to yon blue heaven 
And in its boundless peace hide thy unrest ? 
Canst thou not cast the burden of thy care 
Onhe great Heart of Love beyond the stars ? 

Annig S..Swan. 


THE VALBELLA BROTHERS. 
T isn’t necessary for me to tell how I drifted into the burnt-cork 
profession, but I tell you, after my preliminary experience of 
life without. burnt cork, I was glad enough when I could mareh 
up to the manager's office and get my fifteen dollars a week for 
amusing my masters, the public, and IT was always in such a hurry 
to get my money—we were paid Saturday night, after the perform- 
ance—that I didn’t wait to wash the burnt cork off before drop- 
ping in for the three five-dollar notes which I was certain to get ; 
for old Sam Stacker, God bless him !. was full of eranks, and always 
had a particular way of paying us. 

Now I can’t say I was a brilliant performer. I never reached 
the dignity of interlocutor, to say nothing of the envied height of 
Bones or the end man. I just stood a good way back, and pre- 
tended to play on the ‘cello—I couldn't piay a note, and was nothing 
buta dummy, but I could sing pretty well. LT remember how when 
I came to the front I used to bring the house down with “ The 
Nightingale.” I was great on sentimental songs. Sam Stacker 
used to say I was a good all-round man. I was quick at figures— 
Sam wasn't—and I helped him out in his accounts. Then I could 
talk to the theatre managers and write them letters. I had had 
some education and bringing up in my pre-Sam Stacker days, and 
so somehow I staid on with the company, and saw it expand from 
a small variety show into a first-class minstrel performance, and 
old Sam always said it never would have come to that if it hadn’t 
been for me. Of course my salary was raised after a while, and 
1 got te putting some of it away for a rainy day. 

Well, as I said, except as_a singer, I wasn’t good for much at 
first, but after a while I got to singing first-rate. I took a few les- 
sons now and then, and I learned to sing falsetto. I was boyish- 
looking, although I was twenty-five years old, and I used to come 
out dressed in a low-necked pink silk gown, with my hair all curled 
up, and a bunch of puffs on the top of my head and a fan in my 
hand, and sing “11 Bocio” and the “ Magnetic Waltz,” as well as 
plenty of women concert singers, so the people said. Those curls, 
though, on the top of my head, used to bother me dreadfully. It 
took Sam and me a good quarter of an hour to get them in place, 
and Sam invariably swore like a pirate during the operation. All 
the time I was singing I was thinking about my back hair. 

For a long time a notion had been in my head to bring out 
something original in the show. All minstrel shows are alike, 
and I couldn't for the life of me hit on anything that Sam Stacker 
didn’t say, “ Oh, I seen that down in Tennessee in 58,” or “ That 
there thing was introduced in New Orleens along about °61,” or 
something discouraging of the kind. At last I did hit upon some- 
thing. It’s old enough now, but it was new then: : 

The first thing I wanted to find was a fellow about my size and 
general appearance. He wasn’t easy to find. Some of them were 
as tall as 1, but too broad; some were just my shape, but too tall. 
Atlast I found him. He was pretty nearly my double by the time 
we had made up alike. He was exactly five feet seven—my height 
to a dot—and we were the same shape and size, and the calves of 
our legs looked as if we were twin brothers. This was a great 
point, because it was very important that our legs should resemble 
each other—and the resemblance was startling. Sometimes [ could 
hardly tell which pair belonged to him and which to me, but it 
was all one, as they were both remarkably fine-looking pairs of 
legs, particularly in white silk tights and red silk stockings. 

He was a pleasant fellow, too. His first name was Ted, and mine 
was Ned; our last names are unimportant—no matter about mine 
certainly—and we were advertised in the bills as 


THE GREAT VALBELLA BROTHERS!!! 


UNEQUALLED GYMNASTS! EXQUISITE CLOG-DANCERS! 
and a great deal else, which isn’t worth putting down here. We 
certainly made a sensation the first night we appeared in our great 
specialty. It was in a big opera-house, and every seat was filled ; 
and immediately after the first part,‘ by the whole company,” in 
which Ted and I had stood in the background, I sawing away on 
the big "cello with a stop on it, and Ted making believe to blow 
the clarionet, both of us joining in the singing as occasion required, 
our turn came to appear. 

We had rehearsed pretty well, and when the big curtain rolled 
up, and Ted and I bounded out on the stage dressed in a kind of 
jockey costume—white silk tights with red silk stockings, blue 
satin shirts with jockey caps of blue and red, and jockeys’ whips 
in our hands—we both felt pretty cool. Then we began our clog- 
dance. It was the finest kind of clog-dancing, I will say, although 
1 did part of it myself, and then we introduced a new feature, 
singing while the clogs rattled on the floor, and every muscle mov- 
ing alike. Of course it took—the singing as much as the dancing 
—and the people hurrahed and clapped and shouted, and wouldn't 
leave off until we had gone over it three times, and the end man 
had come on the stage and asked permission for the other per- 
formers to go home and go to bed, as the audience seemed fully 
satisfied with the Valbella Brothers. Then they laughed, and we 
got back to our dressing-room, when old Sam Stacker stood ready 
to hug us both. 

But it was at the last scene that our really great performance 
came off. IT had a pretty hard time making Sam Stacker agree to 
the expense for this act, but_as we were playing a two weeks’ en- 
gagemeut, I finally bullied him into it. It required cutting away 
some of the flies temporarily, and putting in a twenty-foot-square 
skylight over the stage. This skylight opened in two sections, 
and after our second appearance, more clog-dancing and more 
scientific ground-tumbling, a big red balloon descended slowly 
from the roof. At the bottom of this was a double trapeze, and 
as soon as the balloon came within reach the Valbella Brothers 
sprang up, we had to get rid of some weights pretty cleverly to 
make the balloon rise, because we couldn't manage the sand-bags 
commonly used—grabbed at the trapeze, and performed the double- 
trapeze act while the great illuminated balloon rose slowly in the 
air up—up, up, through the roof. Of course on the outside two or 
three fellows stood on the roof, while we threw them a rope with 
which they held on to the balloon while we jumped off; and then 
the gas was let out, and the balloon folded up and laid away for 
the next day, because after the first night we had to give two per- 
formances—one in the afternoon and one in the evening—to satis- 
{vy the people, and then the “standing-room only” sign was out 
vefure the doors were opened. 
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Nothing like the applause was ever known before. The people 
yelled and stamped and shouted, and the ladies waved their hand- 
kerchiefs. After a considerable time had passed, Sam Stacker 
came to the foot-lights and made a speech. Sam never lost a 
chance of making a speech. He said the balloon couldn’t rise 
more than six miles in the air, and neither one of the Valbella 
Brothers could swim a stroke, and if we were killed he intended 
to support our wives and children during the rest of his natural 
life. We didn’t either of us have a wife and children, but Sam 
didn’t stick at a little thing like that. Meanwhile Ted and I were 
drinking ginger-pop behind the scenes, and hearing every word 
Sam was saying. Then Sam made his bow, and retired to find our 
mangled remains, according to his alleged anticipations ; and find- 
ing us whole and sound, punishing the ginger-beer, he led us before 
the curtain, and we received what the newspapers the next day 
called “a magnificent ovation.” And old Sam Stacker almost 
cried when he counted up the box receipts, and took us up to his 
hotel and gave us champagne as if it was Apollinaris-water. 

I haven’t said anything all this time about Jennie Hobbs, but she 
was a person of great importance to me. just then. She was a 
dancer—we had quite a respectable ballet troupe with us that 
year, She wasn’t the premiere danseuse, but she stood in the 
front row, and figured in the bills as Mile. Celestine Buzac de la 
Montigny. Sam Stacker invented that name. He said it sounded 
fine. It certainly did. She had come to him one morning just 
before we started on the road and had asked for work. She was 
a modest little thing, like a plenty of other ballet girls 1 know; 
artd I found out afterward she supported her bedridden sister and 
took care of her little brother out of her small wages. Sam was 
in a hurry, and told her I was his representative—a great way he 
had when he didn’t want to be troubled with people; so.I put 
Miss Jennie Hobbs through her paces, and saw she was a pretty 
good little dancer. We had as the premiére danseuse Mile. Dag: 
mar—I don’t know what her name in private life was. She was 
a fine dancer, but a stupid creature, without any invention, and 
couldn’t do anything she hadn't been taught; and in a company 
like ours we wanted somebody that was equal to emergencies, 
which Dag—we called her that for short—wasn’t. Jennie Hobbs 
was just that. She turned out a trump. Of course we couldn't 
bring her forward over Dag’s nose, nor have her name very prom- 


inently billed; but she didn’t seem to mind that, so long as she- 


got an increase of wages, and something for her little brother to 
do along with the company; and she was worth all she got, and 
more too. She never put herself forward, but when Mlle. Dagmar 
was ill, which at first was about twice a week regularly, she took 
her place, and did almost as well—so well in fact that it acted on 
Dag as the advertisements say Hop Bitters acts—it cured her 
right off of several chronic complaints of long standing, and from 
being ill half her time (though nobody would have suspected it 
from her robust appearance) she got able to dance six nights and 
two afternoons in the -week the whole season, and never gave 
Jennie Hobbs another chance to take her place. Then Jennie 
used to suggest little alterations and improvements in the per- 
formance that Mile. Dagmar listened to readily enough, as it al- 
ways brought her bouquets and applause, and Jennie actually 
made her think that Dagmar originated them herself. 

Well, the night of our first ascent—it wasn’t more than thirty- 
five feet—after the fellows who managed the balloon had got it 
anchored to the roof, and we had climbed down and had got back 
in the theatre and made our appearance before the foot-lights, 
and the curtain had been rung up and down half a dozen times, 
and at last the andience had dispersed, somebody inquired for 
Mile. de la Montigny. Just then her brother, little Jack Hobbs, 
tore upon the stage, yelling for somebody to go to Jennie. Of 
course there was a rush for her dressing-room, headed by Sam 
Stacker and Dag, with Ted and me following close behind. There 
lay Jennie on the floor in her tights and spangles, her head resting 
uncomfortably on a chair, and apparently in a dead faint. Nobody 
knew how long she had been there, as Jack, who always came to 
take his sister home after the performance, couldn't explain any- 
thing for sobbing and crying, except that after the balloon went 
up, and Sam Stacker came before the curtain and told that astound- 
ing lie about the balloon being six miles in the air, and made his 
magnificent offer to take care of our wives and children that didn’t 
exist, Jennie had tumbled over, screaming, “ Oh, Ted,” or “ Oh, 
Ned,” Jack couldn't remember which. He hadn’t been able to 
bring her to since. Sam slapped her hands, Dag loosened her 
dress, and I produced a brandy flask, which Ted was about to take 
out of my hand and put to her lips, but I preferred doing that 
myself, and quietly pushed him away while I. supported her head 
and got a few drops of brandy between her teeth. In a few min- 
utes of this vigorous treatment she recovered, did like all people 
coming out of a fainting fit—sat up, wondered where she was, 
had it all come back to her in a moment, and seizing Jack, began 
to ery hysterically, Jack yelled too, so we had a devil of a eom- 
motion for a while; but Sam, who had sublime common-sense, put 
an end to it by calling a-carridge, packing Dag and Jack and 
Jennie in it, and sending them off to Jennie’s lodgings. Then we 
went to Sam’s hotel and got the champagne before mentioned. 

But somehow, although Sam and the other fellows—we got to- 
gether a lot of them—toasted us as the Valbella Brothers, and 
commended forever our fraternal alliance, we didn’t feel like broth- 
ers. We had been the best of friends, but that little blubbering 
raseal Jack Hobbs had planted something in our hearts that grew 
like Jonah’s gourd. Which was it, Ted or Ned, that Jennie 
Hobbs had fainted about when we went through the roof hanging 
on to each other by our teeth, our legs, and everything except our 
hands, and doing the double-trapeze act like daisies? There was 
the trouble. Was it Ted or was it Ned? I had had a soft place 
for Jennie in my heart for a considerable time, but I had deter- 
mined to wait until I found out whether I had any chance or not, 
and then Ted—Valbella TH call him for want of something bet- 
ter—had come along, and seemed to like her too. But I had not 
paid much attention to it until that night. Ted was good-looking 
—I almost gtoaned when I saw how good-looking he was—and a 
sober, honest, industrious fellow to boot. 

Somehow Sam and the other fellows seemed to realize that we 
weren't quite so brotherly as we had been, and consequently they 
enlarged upon our fraternal feelings, and represented us as being 
much more deeply attached to each other than we ever could have 
been; but at last it was all over, and we started to walk home— 
we had lodgings together. As we came out into the quiet streets 
I noticed Ted seemed to expect me to speak, 

* Now see here,” said 1, turning to him; “you know what that 
little rascal said to-night ¥” 

“Yes, I know,” said Ted, doggedly ; “and I know what Jennie 
Hobbs said too.” 

“It's more than anybody else does,” said I, feeling as if I 
wanted to choke him. ‘ We'd better not discuss that now,” said 
I, presently; “we’ve both had some champagne, and I want to 
think things over, and so do you, perhaps; so we'll just let it rest 
until to-morrow.” ; 

** Just as you like,” said Ted, sulkily. 

We went home and went to bed, both rather worn out with excite- 
ment. Next morning, just as we were dressed and going to get some 
breakfast, Sam Stacker came in, boiling. I don’t know who could 
have told him, or whether he guessed at it from the way we look- 
ed the night before, but he evidently knew that something was up 
between us. So he sat right down and gave us a talking to. 
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“Now, boys,” says he, very earnestly, ‘‘ you see how it is. You've 
made a tremendous hit with that there balloon feature. Last 
night when I came out and told that there whopper about the bal- 
loon bein’ six miles in the air, and broached that benevolent 
scheme about your families, you ought to have heard. the women 
scream; two of ’em had to be carried out in convulsions, and it 
would be worth five thousand dollars’ advertising if one of ’em was 
to die. Of course if you fellows quarrel, we'll have to drop the 
Valbella Brothers altogether, and that’ll make a difference in 


your salaries. Besides, if you both get to making love to Jennie - 


Hobbs, it will upset the whole business, and I’ll just have to pay 
her the penalty in her contract, and get somebody else in her 
place. That’ll be hard on her, poor girl, as she’ll lose the best 
chance she’s had yet of getting introduced to the public. I real- 
ly had hoped you two fellows would have kept out of difficulties 
with each other,” continued Sam, groaning. ‘I swear there’s but 
one thing worse than quarrelling in a theatrical company, and 
that is love-making. Blamed if I don’t post a fine for any man in 
the company that’s caught looking at a woman. Love, anyhow, is 
the durndest, foolishest business on top of the earth, and here are 
you two fellows actually risking a cut of twenty dollars a week for 
the sake of a petticoat. Its wicked, I say, and blasphemous, and 
it Il’ ruin the show business. And here you’ve gone and brought 
the whole infernal business on my head, and I’ve been a good 
friend to you both; and—and it’s a shame—and—” 

Sam stopped, almost crying. Neither one of us fully believed 
his threat about parting with Jennie, but it would clearly lead to 
trouble and loss of money on all sides if the Valbella Brothers 
came to grief. So it was tacitly understood that for the remain- 
der of the season neither one of us should say a word to Jennie, 
and should go on as usual; and afterward each would try his luck 
with the pretty little dancer. Sam Stacker had intimated private- 
ly to me that if we left off our trapeze performance he and the 
rest of the company would construe it that I was afraid to risk it 
with Ted, considering the feeling between us, and I think he also 
managed to convey the same idea to Ted, and it had its effect on 
each. Sam swore that he intended to advise Jennie to marry 
the trombone, who had three wives in various stages of divorce, 
seven small children, and one ese, out of which he ogled Jennie, 
and who alternated between the show business and that of a pro- 
fessional revivalist. 

After that we went along as usual, and except that we were 
more than commonly polite to each other, nobody would have sus- 
pected anything was the matter. While we had been friends we 
often had little tiffs; but after we became enemies—for that was 
what we inevitably became—we were politer than French dancing- 
masters to each other. We didn’t do the balloon-trapeze act ev- 
erywhere. . If we only made one-night stands, or if the stage was 
too small, or if the lessee of the house objected to it, we didn’t 
have it, but still we had five or six weeks of it before Christmas, 
and Jennie never would witness it, but went and hid her face 
when it came off—so that only made it plainer that she liked one 
of us, but which one nobody could guess. It often occurred to me 
when we were rising slowly on that trapeze in front of the foot- 
lights, doing all kinds of monkey tricks while the people yelled 
and shouted, and the balloon was going up into the flies, that Ted 
could do me a mischief that nobody would know anything about 
after I was mashed and bruised out of shape by the fall, and I 
dare. say he thought the same of me. Nothing happened, how- 
ever, until one night—it was the very night before Christmas. 
Now, excepting the bad blood between the Valbella- Brothers, I 
don’t believe there was a man or a woman in. that conspany who 
wasn’t at peace and in good-will with the others that blessed 
Christmas Eve. Sam Stacker was such a kind, honest, soft-heart- 
ed but hard-headed old customer that he made quarrelling unpop- 
ular and almost impossible. He had given us all something that 
day, and Jennie Hobbs’s was the best of any. I wanted to give 
Jennie something too, but I hardly thought it fair to my under- 
standing with Ted. But just before the performance began, Jen- 
nie came to me,'smiling and blushing very much, and said, 

“Tve—lI’ve got a Christmas gift for you.” 

“ Have you?” cried I, delighted. ’ 

“You've been so k—k—kind to me,” she stammered, “ getting 
Mr. Stacker to give me an engagement, and taking Jack along too, 
and—and—all—that. I want you to wear this in memory of a 
friend.” And she held out to me a little ring with a coral set to it, 
and inside, sure enough, was, “In memory of a friend.” Of course 
I was delighted, and 1 must say I tried to kiss her, but she slapped 
my face, aud I went back where Dag and a lot of fellows were and 
showed my Christmas gift, and they all laughed and wanted to 
know when it was coming off. I dare say now it wasn’t very gen- 
evous to show it and boast of it, but the temptation was irresisti- 
ble, and, besides, it was no breach of our engagement. I had made 
no advances to Jennie, and perhaps, as I thought a little dispirit- 
edly, the mere friendliness of my behavior may have been the 
reason she gave me the ring. But you may be sure I kept that 
impression to myself, and was willing to let the rest of the people 
think the whole thing was settled. 

Ted had seen it all, and I knew he was a determined fellow, with 
a devilish temper when he was roused, and he had enough to 
rouse him that night, 
our clog-dancing he was apparently as cool and smiling as ever, 
but I saw danger in his eye. Mine didn’t quail, I don’t think ; 
and as we stood side by side, our arms and shoulders touching, 
while the clogs clattered, and we sang our best songs full of good 
hits, I knew that the final struggle was coming that night, and I 
knew too that it would be on the trapeze. Naturally I took fire 
too, and cared no more for breaking up the Valbella Brothers and 
interfering with Sam Stacker’s plans, nor, indeed, for anything ex- 
cept that Ted should not get the better of me. The jealous devil 
possessed us both, The performance went off first-rate. The 
Dagmar was ill again for a wonder—this time a real bona fide ill- 
ness, and Jennie had to take her place. She came out all in 
clouds of tulle, and danced a ballet divertissement called “ La Mar- 
guerite,” in which she pulled a daisy to pieces t6 see if she was 
loved. She danced it beautifully, and fairly brought the house 
down, and when she got through she had half a dozen bouquets of 
flowers, and a great big trapeze made of flowers was tilted over the 
heads of the orchestra to her. I had had nothing to do with it, 
but she thought I had, and turned to me as I stood in the wings 
and courtesied so prettily that it fairly maddened Ted, who saw it 
all, and thought too I had sent it to her, and thereby broken our 
agreement. I didn’t choose to explain then and there how it was, 
and the next minute it was our turn to go on the stage. 

We got through our part pretty well. Ted was cool, and so was 
I. The people applauded tremendously, and when the red balloon 
came slowly sailing down they almost went wild, As usual, when 
it came just above our heads, we jumped up, caught the trapeze, 
got rid of the weights by sleight-of-hand, and went up through the 
roof, vaulting and tumbling over each other. 

In a minute or two we were through the big hole in the top. It 
was then the time for one of us to throw the rope to the fellows 
who stood about on the roof to catch it, and to haul the balloon 
back. But instead of throwing the rope—it was Ted’s turn to 
throw it that night—he seized it, and gathered it up out of reach 
of the fellows on the roof grabbing for it, and—the balloon went 
flying up into the black sky! 

It was a murky night, but the moon shone fitfully at intervals. 
As we shot up from the roof I heard a wild cry, and then another, 


When we came on the stage together for . 
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louder and wilder, from the people in the street, who saw us dart- 
.ing upward to a hideous death. For my own part, I don’t remem- 
ber anything for a while, but I clung instinctively to the trapeze 
and braced myself against the horizontal bars. I could feel that 
we were rushing through currents of air, but the balloon was 
steady, and as soon as I recovered my senses at all I looked stead- 
ily upward. We were going through clouds, and I could feel that 
Ted was crawling toward me on the trapeze. 

At last he got quite close to me. His white, desperate face 
was fearful in the ghastly uncertain glare. The moon shone out, 
and I saw that the small rope connecting with the safety-valve 
was fastened around his wrist. He held it up to me. 

“ You understand what this means?” he said. “If I go over, 
the valve comes open.” 

I understood well enough. 

“Now,” he said, “ we can settle about Jennie Hobbs.” 

It was cold, and my teeth were chattering, but I managed to say : 
“Tt’s all settled, it strikes me. We are both dead men.” 

“NotI,” said he. ‘I have been studying up balloons on the sly. 
I know all about this one. I can manage her. Now tell me, will 
you give up Jennie Hobbs? If you don’t—” He pointed to the 
clouds scurrying beneath us. 

“You are a sneak and a liar,” I said. “ We've both got to die 
this Christmas Eve, but you'll meet your Maker a murderer and a 
suicide.” 

The balloon, it seemed to me, was stationary then. He crept 
closer and closer to me. I could see the whites of his eyes. I 
thought my time had come. I could not remember any words of 
prayer, but my soul uttered its inarticulate ery, which God can 
hear. 

Suddenly the balloon gave a furious lurch, and before my very 
eves I saw him jerked violently backward. I have no clear recol- 
lection of what happened next. I suppose, with an acrobat’s in- 
stinet, he-clutched the bar. But I felt the balloon descending with 
a horrible rush that no human being could describe. Then it 
slacked up, and I saw Ted clinging with both hands to the trapeze, 
his legs dangling frightfully in the air. The rope was still tied to 
his wrist, and the spring of the valve had closed. 

It is easy enough for any active young fellow to climb on a bar 
if he has a good purchase with his hands; but the best acrobat in 
the world, suspended he knows not how far from the earth, in 
‘nortal danger and mortal terror, can’t do it. I saw that Ted 
couldn’t. I saw his terrified and distorted face turned up to mine. 
I won’t describe what I felt in that moment. But in the half- 
darkness I felt the rope that the balloon had been held by slap 
against my, face. I reached up and caught it. Then I crawled 
along the bar to Ted. I wanted to save him; but I also knew if 
he let go, the valve would come open, and we would both be dashed 
into limitless space. He saw me coming toward him, I suppose 
he thought I meant to push him off, for he uttered the first loud 
sound I had heard in that awful stillness—a piercing scream of 
anguish. I saw him clutch the bar with a wild determination that 
gave me courage to proceed. I made the rope into a big loop, and 
threw it éround his body. It caught the first time, and I drew it 
up under his arms. Then he seemed to realize that I was trying 
to save him. I took the ends of the rope, and holding on firmly 
to the bar with my legs, wrapped the ends securely around the bar, 
and tied them hard and tight. Then I reached over and grasped 
the valve rope, and began to pull it gently. 

I suppose the gas in the balloon had been considerably exhausted 
before, for as soon as I touched the valve we began to go down 
frightfully fast. I closed it up for a few moments, and noticed 
we were descending slowly. I opened the valve again the least in 
the world, and we began to go down pretty fast—not so alarm- 
ingly fast; but it had flashed through me that perhaps if we went 
too slowly in the beginning the gas would be exhausted before we 
reached the bottom, and we would be dashed to pieces, and I didn’t 
know enough about balloons to know that the same quantity of 
gas would carry us the same distance fast or slow. Presently I 
saw a line of light which I took to be the river, then the masts of 
shipping in the harbor, then the church steeples, the houses, the 
street lamps. Oh,God! I heard the cries of human voices—so 
close, so close! and when we were only a few feet from the ground 


I got dizzy and fell—far, far into space—and went to sleep before’ 


I reached the bottom. 


The next morning was Christmas morning. Ah, what a day! 
Maybe people think that professional acrobats haven’t any religious 
instincts; but I know I went to church that day, and found Jennie 
there, and afterward we took a walk out into the country. It was 
a very happy walk: and she had screamed “Oh, Ned!” after all, 
the night that Jack made the row, This gave me much solid 
satisfaction. 

Before I got out of my bed that morning (I had had a regular 
fainting spell, and had tumbled off the trapeze about ten feet from 
the ground, but had been caught) I opened my eyes and saw Ted 
standing over me. He looked like a ghost. 

“Ned,” said he, “I can’t talk about it. I can hardly think or 
feel yet ; but you understand,” he gasped out. 

I thought I did understand, so I held out my hand. His hand 
felt like a lump of ice. Sam Stacker was a sight tosee. He was 
a kind-hearted fellow, and he had the hang of the whole thing. 
Its value as an advertisement made him perfectly dizzy with de- 
light, but he was wild with misery at the same time, because he 
hadn’t the cheek—and Sam was a cheeky fellow too—to propose 
that the Valbella Brothers should continue their performances ; 
and between admiration and chagrin he was almost crazy. All 
that day he was like a wild man, and finally, considering the Val- 
bella Brothers would discontinue their performances immediately, 
as our reconciliation didn’t go the length of acting together again, 
we concluded to appear before the curtain at the close of the 
Christmas performance that night, just to please Sam. j 

As soon as Sam found it out he got out the biggest posters to be 
had for love or money, saying we would appear on the stage that 
night, although we were both too disabled by the severe shock we 
had received to take any further part in the performances. We 
went, and when the curtain rose at the end of the last act, and we 
were bowing, One on each side of Sam, you never heard such a 
perfectly terrible commotion in your life; and the next instant a 
party of gentlemen rustled out of a box, headed by the mayor of the 
town, and advancing to the stage, made a long address. I didn’t 
take in what it was about, but at last it dawned upon my feeble 
intelligence that the mayor was commending my bravery for res- 
cuing my comrade by tying him to the trapeze, and presenting me 
with a magnificent gold watch and chain. Of course I couldn't 
say a word, but Sam Stacker returned thanks for me. He said it 
was the greatest occasion of his life, and I believe it was. He 
spoke three-quarters of an hour, waving his arms up and down like 
a Dutch windmill. It makes my head swim now to think about 
that speech. After it was all over I took Sam aside. 

“Sam,” says I, “don’t you know if I hadn’t tied Ted to the tra- 
peze he’d have fallen and dragged the valve open, and we'd both 
have been killed ?” 

“Dye think I’m a durned fool 2?” said Sam, quite fiercely. ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly I know it, but I ain’t a-going to tell them blooming idiots and 
dunderheads yonder.” These were the gentlemen whom Sam had 
just been apostrophizing as the noblest examples of human virtues 
he had ever yet come across during a long experience with the 
greatest show on earth. 

Well, there isn’t much more to tell. The Valbella Brothers 
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partnership was dissolved, but I staid on with Sam, and ain at 
present part proprietor of the show. 

I forgot to say that Jennie and I were married just before the 
performance that Christmas night. M. Ettiot SEAWELL, ° 


FLOWN BIRDS. 


Tury will remember, the shy singing birds 

That left us yesterday on noiseless wing, 

To find in some fair land the vanished spring 
Again. Think not that fond remembrance girds 
Alone thy heart: some morning, when our days 

Shall touch the year’s sweet lilac-time, 

And through the purple plumes resonant rhyme 
Of bees falls softly to the greening ways, 

The wee deserted nest all winter-blown 

Shall quicken into glad-voiced life, and know 

The stir of unfledged birds; once more the low 
Sweet brooding-song shall waver down; the flown 

Bird will remember the frail-shapen thing, 

And thither turn at nesting-time its wing. . 

Lucy E. Tittey. 








CHINESE ARTISANS IN NEW YORK, 


"pecan paged few of the Chinese mechanical trades are 
represented in the little colony of 8000 men in New York. 
The reason doubtless is that the Mongolian can earn more money 
working for the Melican man than he could by working for his 
compatriots, and so is forced to do what he can easily afford to do, 
‘.e., import such goods as he needs from China. No artisan from 
China will work for less money than he can make, and so, one and 
all, they seek other employments than those they would naturally 
follow at home. Not quite all, though, for some certain products 
are demanded by their customs which cannot be procured here 
ready-made, and which cannot readily be imported, and the de- 
mand brings a limited supply of Chinese artisans here. 

Among these it is quite fair to reckon the seribe, since niuch of 
his work is mechanical, though he is counted a professional man 
at home, and enjoys a high social position, He is, by our reckon- 
ing, something of a copyist, a lawyer, a job-printer, and a designer. 
As the Chinese language contains some 140,000 characters, there is 
very little use made of the printing-press in the Flowery Empire, 
despite the fact that it has been used there for 2000 years. 
There are less than two hundred printing-offices in China, but in 
each one there is a working font of some 25,000 types. Each 
compositor has under him a number of boys or apprentices, who 
act as his assistants, each one having a department in charge in 
which are so many thousand of these type. As the: compositor 
works he calls out from his manuseript the name of each type as 
he wants it, and the apprentice in charge of the department con- 
taining that particular type pulls it and runs forward with it. As 
a necessary consequence the operation of printing is somewhat 
slow, and therefore expensive. 

For all ordinary work the Chinese scribe takes the place of the 
job- printer. He must have a fine education, a knowledge of 
drawing, and some elementary knowledge of geometry. This last 
comes in play in designing and drawing the geometrical ornamen- 
tation he uses on the borders of his work.. Among his duties are 
the writing or drawing of visiting cards and business cards, the 
drawing of original copies for lithographic work, the writing of 
official proclamations, and in generai producing the work we ex- 
pect from our job-printer. He also prepares drawings for the 
wood-carver and the sign-board maker. For example, where a dec- 
oration is to be made for fine cabinet-work, or a quotation from 
the poets is to be carved in large letters on a wooden board, he 
first draws the design on fine prepared paper, which is pasted on 
the surface of the wood. The carver then follows the outlines on 
the paper in cutting into the wood, For the representations of 
such reliefs as masses of foliage, dragons, animals, and fairies he 
prepares a number of designs, each one of which represents the 
outline of the figures at.a different depth of the carving. 

The scribe also draws up papers of various kinds which in our 
civilization would be prepared by a lawyer or a notary-publie. 
His tools are very simple, comprising only brushes, colors, and 
paper. The colors he uses are, in the order of their importance, 
black, which he produces with an ink similar to what we call In- 
dia-ink ; gold, which is laid on as we do it, with a sizing first and 
gold-leaf laid on afterward ; vermilion, which he has in a Chinese 
ink ; and white paint. His brushes baye always a slender bamboo 
handle, and the bristles are much stiffer than those used by our 
water-color artists, and more elastic and shorter than those used 
in oil-painting. They are always conical In shape, the bristles be- 
ing sharpened to a fine point. Most of the bristles used come 
from the domestic hog, but horse-tail hair and other substitutes 
are sometimes used. Although the scribe is always supplied with 
an eraser, he is so skilful that no American observer has ever de- 
tected the use of it. 

White paper is seldom used in Chinese work. Visiting cards, 
business cards, prayer cards, bulletins, and proclamations are al- 
most always written on vermilion or scarlet paper. Governmental 
papers, especially those relating to crimes, cases of capital punish- 
ment in particular, are written on pale-colored paper and signed 
with vermilion ink. From this fact arises a curious saying, “‘ He 
has received a notice written with a vermilion pencil,” meaning, 
“He has his death-warrant.” Large hangers and banners on 
which are painted quotations from the poets, and which are hung 
on Chinese walls, are usually made of vermilion or scarlet, though 
there is considerable variety in these. 

There are in New York some ten professional scribes, but only 
three of them are considered artists. They make handsome in- 
comes, averaging probably ten dollars a day for their pay, and their 
social standing is, as it is at home, very high. 

The trade of wood-carving is no longer a strange one here, since 
the establishment of technical schools in New York and Boston, 
and especially Cincinnati. The Chinese wood-carver undergoes 
the same training as the American, but a much longer one, and 


‘his work finds a more general demand, for the Chinaman has a 


strong love for artistic carving. Those he produces in ivory, ebony, 
and boxwood are world-famous. The wealthy Chinaman thinks as 
much of having handsome specimens of this art in his bedstead 
and bureau and other household furniture as the wealthy Ameri- 
can does of having costly and artistic ornaments for his drawing- 
room.. Perhaps it is partly on this account that the wood-carver 
is very often also a joiner and cabinet-maker. He works without 
nails, fitting and fastening his pieces together by ingenious dove- 
tailing, and producing finer work than is known in the Western 
markets. In carving, his system is very simple. He first makes, 
or in cases of elaborate designs he procures from the scribe, as 
explained above, a series of outline drawings, which he pastes on 
the wood, and then cuts through them into the wood. He uses 
the paper stencil far more than his Caucasian fellow-tradesman, 
and in fact seldom or. never works without it. One ingenious in- 
strument he has is much superior to the callipers of the Italian 
marble-cutter, and has lately been reproduced in this country in 
the form of Thurber’s caligraph, and the still more recent panta- 
graph, though it has been in common use in China for many cen- 
turies, With the three legs of this tool the Chinaman can easily 
and quickly duplicate, enlarge, or reduce any design he chooses. 
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The carvers are very unhealthy, more on account of the stuffy 
little rooms they work in and their indulgence in opium than be- 
cause of any unwholesomeness in their trade. Their pay here is 
good, but not large. They are regarded as skilled mechanics, ex- 
cepting in those cases in which they devote months and years to 
the elaboration of some special object. Then they rank as ar- 
tists. Their tools are all worked by hand, not by machine. There 
is very little room for original designing in their work, since about 
tive hundred recognized symbols and something like a thousand 
conventional forms circumseribe the artistic limits of the trade. 
The wood-carver is apt to be in this country and every other for- 
eign land nomadic in his habits, as, owing to the small demand for 
his work, he travels almost constantly, and seldom has a fixed resi- 
dence. His work is found in household decorations, the ornamen- 
tation of churches, halls, society rooms, and sometimes, but not of- 
ten, in business places. It is also in considerable demand for 
sign-boards. 

There are in China several adages which correspond to our 
“Nine tailors make a man,” “Seven tailors of Tooley Street,” and 
the like. There being no such thing as change of fashion known 
in China, the same garments being worn now as 2000 years ago, 
and all garments being worn loose, cutting and fitting are almost 
unknown terms there. The measure of the tailor’s ability is sim- 
ply good sewing. In China he uses the Chinese needle, which is 
hand-made and is a trifle stronger and better tempered than the 
machine-made needle of the West. He uses also Chinese threads 
of strong silk, equal if not superior to any made in Europe. In 
this country, however, he uses the tools which he. procures here. 
He sits cross-legged on a table, like a Christian tailor, stoops over 
his work, and takes vast quantities of snuff. 

Tailoring is called a woman’s trade in China, and a vast iajor- 
ity of the swarming millions in that country have their clething 
made by the women of their families. Even in this country the 
tailor makes poor pay, and does far more repairing than anything 
else. The trade is to some extent a hereditary one, and those 
following it are usually of small intellect. There are not more 
than four or five of them in New York. 

Nearly all Chinamen who wear the shoes they Ke been accus- 
tomed to at home import, them from Quang-Tung. These shoes 
are remarkably durable, one pair lasting with ordinary use sever- 
al years, Almost every Chinaman, no matter how poor he may 
be, owns at least four pairs of different kinds. Their house shoes 
or slippers are made with uppers of woven split bamboo, which, 
in spite of its fragile appearance, wears like iron. The soles are 
made of the same material woven thicker, or of a compact, water- 
proof felt, or of both together, The slippers, like the out-door 
shoes, are ornamented by having the soles edged with white kid 
or sheepskin, The out-door shoes for:warm weather have up- 
pers like the slippers, or sometimes of woven cotton or woollen 
fabric, but the soles are heavier and thicker, being sometimes an 
inch thick. . In some eases this sole is of wood, cork, or leather. 
The upper is almost invariably black, and those for state occasions 
have sometimes silk or satin uppers. 

The cold-weather shoe is the same as that worn in hot weather, 
excepting that it has a lining of felt, flannel, or sheepskin. There 
are other shoes designed for use in wet weather.. Of these the 
uppers as well as the trimmings are made water-proof like the 
soles. Dress shoes, worn especially at the New-Year season, are 
trimmed and soled with white kid, while the uppers are made of 
black or brilliant colored silks. 

The shoemaker ranks little above the tailor, if at all, and his 
pay is about the same. Most of the work he does is sewing, the 
use of pegs or nails being almost unknown. In sewing, the famil- 
jar waxed thread is employed, but the material of the thread has 
greater variety than in the American shoemaker’s shop. It is 
either of silk, wool, linen, cotton, or hemp, and gut is also used in 
some work, 

There are no laundry-men in China. No linen is worn there. 
The rich use silken and woollen under-garments, and the poor 
wear woollen or cotton, As starching and ironing are unknown, 
the female servants do all the laundry-work. The reason of the 
great numbers of laundry-men here is that when the Union Pacific 
Railroad threw many hundreds of Chinamen out of employment 
they cast about for something to do, and as there was great de- 
mand for washer-women and a scant supply of them in the West, 
the Mongolian turned his attention to her trade. He learned it 
quickly, and so well that he stuck to it, and made so much money 
that the calling soon became popular. Gradually the laundry-men 
came East, and now no city and few villages of any size in the 
whole country are without-a Chinese “ Jaundly.” 

There is one metal smith in New York. In China his trade is 
very powerful and influential, wrought metal being a favorite dee- 
oration for houses, altars in the churches, town-halls, assembly- 
rooms, and business places of the richer kind. The metals used 
are brass, white bronze, which closely resembles Britannia-ware, 
gold bronze, ordinary bronze, and silver. The work of the Chinese 
metal smith is greatly superior to that of our own in variety, origi- 
nality of design, and in artistic finish. 

The smith turns out bowls, vases, urns, pitchers, ewers, basins, 
cup standards, pipes and other smoking utensils, salvers, lamps, 
candelabra, lanterns, bedsteads, chairs, tables, church furniture, 
and numerous other articles, all of substantial workmanship and 
standard material. 

The metal smith makes good wages and has a good social posi- 
tion in China, but the industry is not a healthy one, the Chinese 
not understanding the physiological action of metallic oxides on 
the system, and not kuowing how to prevent or remedy the inju- 
ries they suffer. 

The Chinese system of casting is very similar to ours, but in 
cleaning and polishing they use no chemical agents, relying almost 
entirely on manual Jabor and the use of lathes fitted up with pol- 
ishing brushes. They understand oxidization, and produce mala- 
chite and azurite effects, and the like, very effectively. They se- 
cure these, not by the direct action of acids and acid vapor baths, 
but by burying the object to be treated in various kinds of decom- 
posing organic matter. This is, of course, a slow and expensive 
process. 

In one respect the work of the Chinese smith-is peculiar. The 
soldiers in many parts of the Chinese Empire still wear fine mail 
armor, helmets, breastplates, and shields, and the same articles are 
worn by the participants in civic processions and official pageants. 
As a consequence, such armor is still made, and the armorer occu- 
pies in China about the same position tifat he did in Europe in 
medieval times. A suit of brass armor worn by one of the Black 
Flag leaders in the Tonquin war is said to have successfully re- 
sisted bullets, and to have broken a bayonet thrust delivered by a 
powerful French marine. 

One fact common to all the trades in China is well worth a no- 
tice. While there are quasi trade organizations among the work- 
ers in all of them, they have nothing approaching the trades-union 
in our sense of the word. There are no strikes or lockouts in China. 
The usual effects of competition are absolutely set at naught by a 
sort of tacit agreement which has the sanction of the custom of 
many generations, and which no Chinaman thinks of violating. 
By virtue of this the artisan never asks or accepts more or less 
than a certain fixed sum for specific work, and so far as the 
records and the traditions of the people go, the social status, the 
income, and the industrial condition of Chinese artisans of all class- 
es have remained unchanged for many centuries. 
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